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FOREWORD 


Rapa Nut IS SURELY ONE of the most isolated and foresaken 
specks of land on earth. That the prehistoric Polynesians 


were able to discover this remote island—3,700 km west of 
South America and 1,000 km distant from the nearest 
habitable island 
skills. According to Rapa Nui traditions, the chief who 


is eloquent testimony to their voyaging 


captained the voyaging canoe was named Hotu Matua, 
and he led his tribe ashore at Anakena, the only sand 
beach along the island's otherwise rocky coast. 


Archaeological excavations and radiocarbon dating 
suggest that this event likely occurred during the first few 
centuries of the Christian era. Contrary to the popularized 


statues, depicting apotheosized ancestors, which were 
erected upon the stone temple foundations. These moai 
were fairly small at first, but were gradually increased in 
size to truly gigantic proportions as the Rapa Nui stone 
carvers developed their technical skills. Akind of competition 


seems to have developed between different lineages and 
clans to see which group could erect the largest statues on 
its ancestral ahu. 


It is, of course, these stone statues which have so 


captured the imagination of the western world since Rapa 


Nui's isolation was breached by the arrival of the Dutch 


theories of Thor Heyerdahl, Hotu Matua did not hail from 


South America, but surely came from other Polynesian 
islands to the west. Artifact styles suggest the Marquesas 
Islands as a possible point of origin, although the southern 
Cooks or Austral islands are also possibilities. Linguistic 
comparisons indicate that the Rapa Nui language was 
one of the first eastern Polynesian languages to become 
differentiated through isolation. 

Thus Easter Island and its population canbe situated 
culturally and linguistically as one of a set of Eastern 
Polynesian cultures, a set that also includes Hawai'i, New 
Zealand, the Marquesas, Societies, Tuamotus, Australs, 
and Cook islands. The discovery and settlement of these 
eastern Polynesian archipelagoes constituted the final 


phase in a millennia-long saga of the huinan conquest of 


the Pacific islands. By approximately AD 800, the 
Polynesians had discovered and attempted settlement— 
notalwayssuccessfully—on virtually every isletandisland 
in the vast eastern Pacific. 

Given its remote location and difficulty of discovery, 
it is probable that Easter Island was settled only once, by 
the Polynesians under Hotu Matua’s leadership. Once 
they had established themselves on the island (and they 


clearly brought with them crop plants and domestic fowl to 


enable subsistence), their population began to increase 


explorer Roggeveen on Easter Day, 1722. When serious 
archaeological and ethnographic work began onthe island 
early in this century, the investigators not surprisingly spent 
much of their energy concentrating on the ahu and 
associated modi. Only in recent years have archaeologists 


t 


begun to broaden their efforts to encompass other aspects of 
the island's fascinating prehistoric record. The present work 


by Georgia Lee is one of these new, innovative studies of 


Easter Island archaeclogy. 


Petroglyphs are found throughout virtually all of 
eastern Polynesia, and the habit of pecking or incising 
figures into stone surfaces must therefore be an old aspect of 
Polynesian culture. Earlier inthis century, as archaeologists 
firstbegan to survey and record Polynesian stone structures, 
some attention was paid to rock art as a possible clue to the 


origins of the Polynesians and their routes of migration into 


the Pacific. Kenneth Emory (1924), for example, devoted 


considerable attention in his monograph on the island of 
Lanaitoadescription and typology ofthe petroglyphs found 
there. The ethnographer Edward S. C. Handy (1943) used 
petroglyphs from the Marquesas Islands to draw rather far- 
fetched links between eastern Polynesia and Hindu religious 
cultsin Malaysia. The Easter Island petroglyphs alsoreceived 
some attention during this pioneering phase of Polynesian 


archaeology, primarily from Henri Lavachery, whose 


monograph Les Petroglyphes de l'ile de Paques (1939) 


remained the definitive work on the subject until the recent 


steadily. Asthe various family or lmeage groups expanded, 
these subdivided or fissioned into new lineages. Each of 
these social groups—called kaiga in the Rapa Nui lan- 
guage—claimed its own territory, which was ritually 
marked by the construction of a temple, or ahu. Such 


temples are a common feature of eastern Polynesian 


societies everywhere, and the Rapa Nui ahu shares many 
architectural and symbolic features in common with the 
Tahitian marae and Hawaiian heiau. However, in Easter 
Island, the descendants of Hotu Matua in time began to 


studies by Georgia Lee. 


Polynesian archaeology has come a long way since 


the pioneering efforts of Emory, Handy, Lavachery, and 
their contemporaries. The period since the end of World 
War II has seen a steadily increasing harvest of new data 
from systematic archaeclogical surveys and stratigraphic 
excavations throughout the Pacific islands. In the quest to 
obtain dated, stratigraphically secure cultural sequences, 
however, Polynesian rock art has become something of a 


develop a number of new and unique aspects to their 


neglected field. Fortunately, this oversight is now being 


temple architecture. Most notable was the caeFing of stone 


rectified by Georgia Lee and her collaborators. 
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Lee’scomprehensive investigation of Rapa Nui rock 
art, reported on in the present monograph, breaks new 
ground in several respects. It is the first attempt at a truly 
systematic and intensive record of the island's petroglyphs, 
as opposed toa mere sampling (such as that of Lavachery). 
Secondly, Lee developed a set of rigorous methods for 


recording the rock art, including standarized recording 
forms, use of both drawings and photography, and 


light of the most recent archaeological discoveries on the 
island. This is the famed “birdman” complex, represented 
most dramatically by the petroglyphsat the Orongocomplex 
perched high on the rim of Rano Kao volcano. As Lee 
describes in this monograph (see especially chapter 5), the 
Rapa Nui developed an elaborate cult centered around the 
manutara, or sooty tern (Sterna fuscata) which nests 
seasonally on the offshore islets. Why this incredible 


development of a computerized database. These 
methodological innovations permit detailed comparisons 
among specific rock art sites on Rapa Nui and other 
Polynesian islands. Finally, Lee has paid considerable 
attention tothe patterns of spatial distribution of motifs over 


the island. Here she has produced some of the most 
interesting results, for it turns out that the rock art motifs are 


expenditure of energy on a cult of nesting seabirds? What 
was it in the Rapa Nui past that led to the development of 


such a seemingly bizarre institution? Recent excavations at 
Anakena by David Steadman and Patricia Vargas 
(Steadman, personal communication, 1991) suggest aclue. 


In the deepest levels reached adjacent to the Ahu Naunau 
site, dated toabout AD 900, Steadman and Vargasrecovered 
the bones of an unexpectedly rich array of seabirds. Their 


by no means evenly orrandomly distributed. Rather, there 
are distinct concentrations of motifs, such as the birdman 
figuresin the vicinity of Orongoand Rano Kao. At Anakena 
(site of Hotu Matua’s landing) on the other hand, birdmen 


work shows that at an earlier period in the prehistory of 
Rapa Nui, at least 18 species of seabirds once nested or 
roosted, probably in large numbers on Rapa Nui itself, as 
well as on the offshore islets. These birds would have 


andkomari figures are absent, buttherearealargenumber 


of sea creatures depicted. For the first time, Georgia Lee’s 
survey allows Rapa Nui rock art to be contextually situated 
within the broader archaeologicaland ethnographic record 
of the island. 

The interpretation of rock art—the attempt to get at 


the “meaning” or symbolic value systems represented by 
the petroglyphs—is always a difficult and controversial 
matter. By studying the Rapa’ Nui petroglyphs within their 


provided an extremely rich food resource to the early 
Polynesian settlers on what is otherwise a somewhat 


marginalisland for tropical horticulturalists. In time, as their 


numbers swelledandthedemandsonresourcesintensified, 


the Polynesians eliminated this rich birdlife, until only the 
difficult-to-access offshore islets still harbored any birds. As 
successive generations of Rapa Nui watched one of their 


key resources become successively reduced—virtually to 


specific archaeological and spatial context, Lee provides 
scholarly rigor for this task. She also has the advantage, 


the point of extinction——it is perhaps not surprising that they 
developed anelaboratecultsurroundingit, aculteloquently 


shared by other Polynesian scholars, ofarich ethnographic 
tradition concerning Rapa Nui culture and society. It is 
critical to stress here that the Rapa Nui ethnographic 
record represents the contact-period “endpoint” of a 
continuous cultural tradition that began with the discovery 


and settlement of the island by the legendary Hotu Matua. 
Thus, Lee is not restricted to drawing upon ethnographic 
analogies from some culturally-unrelated traditionin order 
to develop interpretations of rock art meaning. Of course, 
cautions must be applied forit is also certain that Rapa Nui 
culture as documented in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries had undergone changes from earlier 
cultural patterns. Nonetheless, Lee’s efforts to tease out the 
possible meanings and cultural significance of tile rock art 
in terms of the Rapa Nui ethnographic record are entirely 
reasonable and an excellent initial step in this direction. 
Doubtless, she will continue to develop and sharpen this 
line of research in years to come. One particular aspect of 


the Rapa Nui rock art corpus deserves special comment in 


preserved in the birdman rock art motifs. 


In many ways, the study published here is more of a 
beginning than an end. Georgia Lee provides us here with 
a stimulating overview of Rapa Nui’s incredibly rich and 
varied rock art and with some important new interpreta- 


tions of what that art may have meant within its own 


cultural context. There is much more to be done, however, 
especially in the painstaking work of analyzing patterns of 
distribution, searching for possible associations, and teasing 
correlations out of the ethnographic corpus. Polynesian 
archaeologists and prehistorians will heartily congratulate 
Georgia Lee on this pioneering monograph and eagerly 
await her further efforts. 


Patrick V. KircH 
University of California, Berkeley 
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PREFACE 


My FIRST FIELD SEASON on Easter Island was in 1981, and it 
was an eye-opener. | expected to find a few unrecorded 
petroglyph sites that we would document in a few weeks 
and then be able say with some finality and authority, 
“That's done.” When the vast corpus of undocumented 
rock art was fully realized, | was staggered by the enormity 
of the task. Seven years of field research followed. In the 
process of working on the island and recording 
petroglyphs year after year, | have come to know and to 
love this tiny island and its people. And, I have never lost 
the wonder that I first experienced as we literally stumbled 
across marvelous images carved on rocks hidden in the 
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ts silent ruins, giant stone statues, and extreme isolation (fig. 1.1) give 
Easter Island an undeniable mystique. Fiction writers have capitalized 
on the many unknowns about the ancient society that produced these 
artifacts and, as a result, speculative and fanciful theories may lead the 
average visitor to think more in terms of spacemen than prehistoric 
Polynesians. Aside from the highly visible and evocative statues (moai), 
the island is rich in rock art sites that are, in contrast, poorly known. 
Visitors to Orongo, a well-known petroglyph site that is on every tour of 
he island, are seldom aware of the remarkable petroglyphs carved 
elsewhere on the island that now lie partially hidden in the tall grass. In 
fact, petroglyphs are found in nearly every part of the island, and sites 
range from a single element on a boulder to elaborate panels 12 m in 
length with hundreds of individual motifs. 

Neglected until the present work began in 1981, the rock art of 
Easter Island has proven to be a major part of the island's archaeological 
heritage. Less spectacular than the moai, often faint and eroded by the 
relentless effects of weathering, it nevertheless can reveal many things 
about the prehistoric culture and the Polynesians who created this 
remarkable, if short-lived, society on the world’s most isolated inhabited 
islomd., 

The rock art is a disappearing resource as weathering, erosion, 
and vandalism alter or destroy it. Because of these factors, thorough 
documentation of the sites was deemed of vital importance in order to 
preserve a record for the future. Our expanding data base resulted in 
the creation of a typology for the rock art which, in turn, provided some 
major conclusions about the design motifs and their relation to the 
society. Thus, in addition to its scientific record, this book explores the 
function and meaning of the island's rock art in an effort to understand 
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the society that produced it, the Polynesian culture of which it is a part, 
and the sociopolitical changes that occurred over time on this small and 
isolated South Pacific island. 

Bellwood (1979:21) points out that islands in Polynesia tend to 
exhibit cultural and environmental homogeneity, are small in size, 
isolated, and have short-lived human occupations. This description 
characterizes Easter Island, which occupies a mere 160 km? and, be- 
cause of its lack of outside influences, presents an opportunity to study 
internally occurring stylistic change that reflects conceptual and per- 
ceptual components of the culture. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF Rock ART 


Prehistoric carvings and paintings on rock surfaces have the potential 
to illuminate various components of a culture, particularly those sacred 
and ideological aspects that are unlikely to be found in other types of 
archaeological records. Acting as a prehistoric communication system, 
rock art provides clues that help us comprehend various facets of a 
society by focusing on how art functions within the social system (Hudson 
and Lee 1984:26). Derived from and reinforced by myth, dream, ritual, 
ceremony, cosmography, legend, status, economics, or power structure, 
it can reveal the time and place of origin, spheres of influence, and 
aspects of social and economic organization (Schaafsma 1980:1). 

To comprehend meaning within an art style, Levine (1959:468) 
proposes that the specific group responsible for the art should be identi- 
fied; then the purposes for which the art was intended may be deter- 
mined. Additionally, variations in patterns within rock art—as in all 
art—reflect variations within broader cultural contexts; such variability 
has implications for how the rock art, as a component of the social order, 
related to the prehistoric culture. 

In Polynesia, carving on rock usually stemmed from religious 
activities and status concerns. Thus, in the corpus of rock art on Easter 
Island, we would look for motifs! that relate to religion, change in the 
social order, or designs that identify clans or clan totems. In addition, 
some motifs might be expected to illustrate myths, provide verification 
for the observation of the heavens, and express fertility concerns. Some 
may be evidence for the importance of sacred sites and sense of place. 

Aside from petroglyphs carved on natural boulders and lava flow 
(papa) and paintings in caves, designs were also placed on statues 
(moai) and their topknots (pukao) after they had been toppled or par- 
tially destroyed in the violent wars that plagued the island. These are 
secondary applications that constitute a reuse of sacred stones or an 
attempt to further destroy, or perhaps extract, the power (mana) con- 
tained within them. At some sites, petroglyphs are also carved on facia 
or stone slabs of religious shrines (ah a 
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Easter Island was settled in the first few centuries AD (Kirch 1984:267): 
there is no evidence of later contact. During its 1,400 years of isolation, 
Easter Island society developed many unique features such as giant 
megalithic statues (pl. 1), walled gardens (manavai), and status dwell- 
ings in the shape of canoes (hare paenga). In its isolation, the culture 
tended toward overelaboration and efflorescence as ifit “had nowhere 
to go but up” (Mead 1967:130). 

Ethnographic data are important for understanding a past culture, 
and the earlier in time that they are collected, the more apt they are to 
be revealing. Such information can be problematical, depending upon 
the qualifications and methods of the person collecting the data and the 
time that lapsed between the viable society and the ethnographic 
study. In the case of Easter Island, the work of Katherine Routledge has 
been invaluable. She was the only ethnographer to learn the Rapa Nui 
language. Her information, gathered in 1914-15, has stood up well over 
the years. When compared with general Polynesian practices and 
beliefs and recent archaeological research, it has proved both percep- 
tive and reliable. Building on Routledge’s study, Métraux came in the 
1930s and added considerably -to our small fund of information about 
the island. Collecting ethnography on Easter Island was particularly 
difficult owing to the tragic loss of population that was a direct result of 
Peruvian slave raids and the subsequent smallpox epidemic of the 
1860s. These disasters, in which Peruvian slavers carried off the king, 
his son, and the priests with their ritual knowledge, left a remnant 
population of some 111 inhabitants (Thomson 1891:461). Buck (1938:224) 
states that “no native population has been subjected to such a succes- 
sion of atrocities and disintegrating influences as the people of Easter 
Island.” Few survivors were fitted to pass on knowledge; they could only 
repeat tales they remembered hearing from their elders. As a result, 
records obtained from the remnant population are the poorest in 
Polynesia (Buck 1938). Because of possible errors in the ethnographic 
record, the archaeological evidence assumes even greater importance, 
along with general and widespread Polynesian beliefs and practices 
which were the basis for the original society. Kirch states: 


Precisely because Polynesia as a region consists of a series of 
discrete, but historically related societies—all derived from a com- 


mon ancestor—and because there was direct historical continuity 
between the ethnographic present and the prehistoric past, we are 
in an excellent position to draw upon ethnohistoric, ethnographic, 
and linguistic data, as well as upon strictly archaeological evidence 
inan attempt to understand the region's prehistory. The Polynesian 
ethnographic baseline does not provide mere analogies for the 
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interpretation of archaeological data; it illuminates directly the 
endpoints of indigenous developmental sequences. (1984:5) 


Previous Rock Art REsEARCH 


Some of the early visitors to the island noted the rock art, but only in 
passing. Thomson (1891:480, 481) commented on a few petroglyphs, 
describing the birdman motif as having "claw-like legs and arms.” This 
unfortunate choice of words caused Heyerdahl (1976:63, 222) to declare 
its “feline characteristics to be an example of contact with South 
America. 

Katherine Routledge (1919) was the first to carefully survey the 
rock art at Orongo. Her sketches and photographs are the only record 
we have of petroglyphs that have since disappeared. Lavachery (1939) 
was the first person to focus on the rock art, and his publication is the 
only one that deals exclusively with it. Although Lavachery was best 
equipped by training for the project, his work contains many errors and 
omissions, and his lack of rigor in recording the motifs often renders his 
publication of dubious value. Thus, the extent and complexity of Easter 
Island's rock art was unsuspected because it had long taken last place 
to archaeological studies of the giant moai, ahu, and other facets of the 
island's cultural heritage. Indeed, in the Art of Easter Island, Heyerdahl 
(1976:70) states that Lavachery’s petroglyph study “is so exhaustive 
that...very little of importance remains to be added today.” 


CURRENT RESEARCH 


In 1981, the author, under the auspices of the University Research 
Expeditions Program, University of California, Berkeley, began to docu- 
ment the island's petroglyphs and rock paintings. The inadequacies of 
prior rock art research were quickly revealed and, subsequently, every 
effort was made to raise the degree of knowledge concerning Easter 
Island's rock art to a more comprehensive level. For example, at the 
Orongo site, Lavachery’s petroglyph count reveals the difference: he 
recorded 209 elements in the precise area where we documented 1,042. 
Islandwide, a total of 3,995 petroglyphs and pictographs, not including 
cupules, were recorded. But itis notin mere numbers that the difference 
lies; every effort was made to note manufacturing methods, associations, 
superimpositions, placement, and spatial relationships. The exhaustive 
methodology employed in this study resulted in more data, not just a 
higher petroglyph count. 

The data collected in this study have enabled us to draw major 
conclusions concerning the design motifs and their relationship to an- 
cient Easter Island society. Testable postulations made here, such as the 
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time frame for the birdman cult, may be archaeologically verified in the 
future. This study revealed significant variations in the rock art motifs, 
resulting in the identification of 11 major categories and 61 distinctive 
types.” The uneven distribution of specific motifs around the island was 
an unexpected result of our data base. The following chapters will 
elaborate upon and suggest reasons for the distribution. 

All human societies must have some form of religious system to 
give meaning to human efforts, reduce anxiety, justify moral obligations 
(Firth 1961:250), and allow man to commune with the supernatural. 
Religion supports the social order and unites members of a society. 
Rituals periodically reconfirm myths, but changes in these rituals occur 
over time. There may be many reasons for this: secular burdens, new 
participants in the ritual, or perhaps new interpretations of old symbols. 
Should a marked change occur in the availability of natural resources, 
economic factors can alter both rituals and the meanings of symbols, 
which are then reshaped to accommodate the changes (Firth and 
Spillius 1963:29-31), for the main objective of art in primitive societies is 
social symbolism supporting those in authority (Firth 1961:179). It ap- 
pears that just such changes occurred in Easter Island society. 

In Polynesia, art’ typically deals with status differentiation, exem- 
plified in tattoo, ritual paraphernalia, and the verbal arts. Routledge 
(1919:243) describes one of Easter Island's last chiefs, King Ngaara, as 
criticizing and ridiculing certain “incorrect” tattoo designs. This may 
have been a response to changes in status-carrying symbols that might 
undermine traditional authority. In ancient Maori society, deviations 
were considered evil omens, and a Maori carver who created a new 
pattern—even by accident—was executed (Anderson 1979:163). How- 
ever, changing aesthetic tastes are a pan-human trait, and styles do 
evolve normally in the transition from one generation to another 
(Anderson 1979:155, 161). 

Easter Island's birdman motif stands as an excellent example of an 
emblem of transformation that confirmed status and power. The design, 
beginning with a simple elongated figure (fig. 1.2:1), was gradually 
elaborated, becoming a conventionalized symbol carved in bas relief 
and representing the new order (fig. 1.2:2). 

The notion of birdman did not arrive as a full-blown artifact or 
memory from South America as has been suggested elsewhere 
(Lavachery 1976:15; Ferdon 1961a:253); as we shall see, the original 
settlers carried the birdman concept, an unconscious symbol, as part of 
their cultural baggage. We can trace designs that combine birds and 
humans into one form back across Oceania into Southeast Asia, the 
starting point for the Polynesian peoples (Bellwood 1979); the develop- 
ment on Easter Island, however, followed its own course of elaboration. 

In later times—perhaps as late as the nineteenth century—as 
disruptions continued and the culture further disintegrated owing to 
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death, disease, and outside influences, evidence suggests that another 
cult—one concerned with fertility and increase—became prominent. 
By this time, the original sacredness of the birdman may have been 
forgotten, as well as the traditional Polynesian prohibition against the 
presence of women at sacred shrines (Handy 1927:179). The birdman 
rites continued until 1878, but by then they had become a loosely 
interpreted parody of the original elitist ceremony as the islanders 
struggled to cope with the changes that had overtaken their society 
(Routledge 1919:265). 


Notes 

1. “Motif” refers to a major theme or repeatedly used design; “design” means 
pattern or motif in artistic work. These terms are used interchangeably here. 
For example, the birdman motif consists of a human figure in profile with the 
head and beak of a bird; the manupir! motit is inade of two birdmen face-to- 
face with hands and feet touching. “Element” is any definable figure. 

2. see the Glossary for definitions of these and other Polynesian terms. 

3. A “marine creature” is a category; a “turtle” is a type of marine creature. 

4. In Polynesia, there actually is no word in the language for “art” (Kaeppler 
1984:1); it is technical virtuosity, skill, and expertise that are valued (Anderson 
1979:196). On Easter Island, the word for both skillfulness and expertness is 
hakake (Fuentes 1960:943, 1042). 


Figure |.2. Birdman motifs 
(1) Early. (2) Later style, 
carved in bas relief. Many 
xamples of the later 
phase birdman at Orongo 
are carved over traces of 
earlier birdman figures. 


PREHISTORIC AND 
PROTOHISTORIC 
RAPA Nul SOCIETY 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


Tee Island's volcanic origins are clear: each corner of this triangu- 
lar island is marked by a volcanic crater. The eastern end, known as 
Poike Peninsula, is the oldest at 3 million years. Rano Kau dates from | 
million; Mount Terevaka, whose lava flows filled in between the other 
two volcanic peaks and formed the mass of the island, dates from 
300,000 years (pl. 2). No volcanic activity has occurred since 3,000 years 
before human settlement (Baker 1967). 

The island's landscape includes lava flows, fields of basaltic stone, 
obsidian, lava tubes, a precipitous shoreline broken only by two small 
beaches, and numerous subsidiary small cones that provided the mate- 
rial for statues and topknots. There are no running streams or rivers, 
although the island probably had at least seasonal streams before the 
forests were cut down in prehistoric times. Freshwater lakes are located 
in the calderas of Rano Kau, Rano Aroi, and Rano Raraku. 

The physical isolation and small size of Easter Island are key 
factors in its history. Because of its isolated position in the eastern Pacific 
seas (27°9" south latitude, 2,000 miles west of Chile), there is a marked 
impoverishment of flora and fauna, and the impact of man drastically 
altered the original landscape. There are no indigenous land mammals, 
and because the island lacks a coral reef, even fish are not as abundant 
as in other parts of Oceania (McCoy 1979:140). Marine mammals and 
turtles seem to have always been rare. Only migratory seabirds were in 
abundance, but these are now seldom seen. The natural constraints 
placed on the settlers of this tiny island were to have considerable 
impact on the society. 

The original settlers brought with them the chicken and the 
Polynesian rat; chickens were a primary source of protein, gifts, and 
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feathers for headdresses. The island was originally forested (McCoy 
1979:141), but the typical Polynesian practice of slash and burn to clear 
the land for agriculture, plus the use of wood for a variety of purposes, 
denuded its slopes. Soil blew away and crop productivity dropped at 
the same time that the population was increasing. 

At the time of discovery by Roggeveen in 1722, Easter Island was 
already in the throes of cultural transformation owing to population 
pressure and environmental misuse. As Kirch (1984:264) states, “Easter 
Island is the story of a society which—temporarily but brilliantly surpass- 
ing its limits—crashed devastatingly.” Warfare among rival clans even- 
tually led to a restructuring of the society which included changes in the 
religious and political systems. After contact with the Western world, 
disruption of the society continued at a vastly accelerated rate. 

Easter is not the only island to suffer the consequences of environ- 
mental depredation. Kaho’olawe in the Hawaiian group stands as an 
example of the misuse of natural resources combined with population 
pressure; the end result was a degraded environment. Because agricul- 
tural production is so closely related to sociopolitical elements, competi- 
tion for limited agricultural resources shifted the course of political 
development (Kirch 1982:5). 


THE CULTURE 


We have little archaeological evidence for the first several hundred 
years of occupation; the earliest dated structures are the ceremonial 
shrines (ahu) at Tahai (pl. 3) and Vinapu 2, both of which date to about 
the ninth century AD. Following the settlement phase, Kirch (1984:269ff.) 
divides the island's history into two phases: Ahu Moai (AD 1000-1500), 
and Decadent or Hun Ahu (Ab ls00=1727) eg. a: 

From the beginning, both the culture and the settlers of Easter 
Island were Polynesian, holding traditional belief systems including 
ancestor worship and hereditary kingship. Linguistic analysis, material 
culture, and C!4 dating indicate their Polynesian origins and suggest 
they arrived from the Marquesas Islands around AD 400 (Kirch 1984:266— 
268). They brought with them Polynesian customs and building tech- 
niques: the famous ahu and moai are an outgrowth of the Polynesian 
marae and markers erected to represent honored ancestors. The society 
was stratified, with a paramount chief (ariki mau) from one aristocratic 
clan, the Miru, at the top (McCoy 1979:142). 

The ariki was considered a direct descendant of the gods; he held 
the highest rank in the society and was the central figure in worship 
(Handy 1927:138). His divine supernatural power (mana) could be trans- 
mitted to wherever it was needed—for war, crops, and so on. The mana 
of a chief who was also a warrior increased significantly. On Easter 
Island, the ariki mau was believed to have descended from the gods 
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Figure 2.1. Comparative chronologies. 


Intense subsistence stress. 


* European discovery of island by Roggeveen 
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Tangaroa and Rongo who, along with Tu, were the great figures in 
creation (Métraux 1971:309). The king symbolized the procreative forces 
that brought the world into being. Because of his sacredness, he was 
surrounded by tapus that extended to many things, including foods. 

The major Polynesian gods and heroes are not important on 
Easter Island, their places having been taken by gods not known in the 
rest of Polynesia (Métraux 1971:315). Makemake was the greatest func- 
tioning god, at least by historical times, and appears to have been 
substituted for a principal deity, probably Tane. This practice is known 
from other parts of Polynesia where gods were superseded by lesser 
spirits who assumed their attributes. Myths and gods might be changed 
for political reasons such as a chief exalting his particular mythological 
ancestor to sanctify his rule. An example of this is found in the Society 
Islands where Tu (the chief who became Pomare I) elevated his divine 
ancestor to provide sanction for his reign since both he and his priests 
traced their descent from that god (Alpers 1970:367). In the same manner, 
Makemake—a particular ancestor of the Miru clan—seems to have 
been elevated to sanctify the new political order. Kirch (1984:207) cites 
an example from Mangaia where Rongo, normally the god of agricul- 
ture and peace, became a national war god. 

The role of the Miru in the society is somewhat unclear. They seem 
to have been politically dominant and were believed to have a super- 


natural gift of being able to increase food supplies, particularly chickens 
(Routledge 1919:240). They were called ariki paka, aterm that implied a 
relationship to the family of the king (Métraux 1971:129). Other social 
categories include ivi atua (priests), tufunga (priests and occupational 
specialists), matatoa (warriors), kio(servants or farmers), and hurumanu 
(commoners). 

Because the carving of petroglyphs and the making of paintings is 
believed to have been done by members of priestly classes, it is important 
to describe their function in the prehistoric society, although the role of 
priests, as separate from chiefs, is not fully known. However, a distinct 
category of priest probably was established on the island by approxi- 
mately AD 700 (Van Tilburg 1986b:302). 

The term ivi atua was referred to by Routledge (1919:233, 239) as a 
priestly caste; this term may be a local Easter Island name for taula 
(taua in the Marquesas). It is said that these priests had a social rank 
next to that of the king and perhaps were of his family, the Miru. They 
were feared and respected because of their supernatural gifts, which 
included clairvoyance and the ability to prophesy and commune with 
aku aku spirits; they could be male or female (Routledge 1919:260). Kirch 
(1984:272) translates ivi atua as “bones of the god”: as such, this term 
would also be construed as genealogy/ancestors, as in backbone of the 
family. For other parts of Polynesia, Handy (1927:159) describes them as 
inspired oracles, diviners, and prophets, and very tapu, for they were 
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temporary embodiments of the gods. However, such ritual experts and 
mediums in New Zealand were at the bottom of the status ladder and 
are contrasted to “higher class” tohunga and aristocratic rituals (Volland 
7s a3): 

Both Volland (1975:143) and Handy (1927:323) equate taula with 
shaman; descriptions of trances, sleight-of-hand performances, and 
divining all fit typical shamanistic practices and, as such, presumably 
are aremnanit of earlier shamanistic cults reaching back across Oceania. 
These diviners observed the entrails of sacrificial victims to detect omens 
and discover the will of the gods, and they forecast events by watching 
the heavenly bodies (Volland 1975:266-267). Because the early mission- 
aries do not mention them, Métraux (1971:1386) suggests their power and 
prestige were eliminated before that time. 

In Tahiti, “sorcerers” worked miracles or performed tours de force. 
One of these groups, known as pimato, were rock climbers who scaled 
smooth perpendicular cliffs (Williamson 1924, 2:423) This feat is of inter- 
est because it indicates that the scaling of Orongo’s frightening cliff by 
those who aspired to the position of birdman is not out of the Polynesian 
context. 

The proto-Polynesian term tufunga referred to a priest who was 
believed to be “charged” with sacredness. There appears to have been 
a certain amount of overlap between the roles of these priests and the 
paramount chief, a situation that led to rivalry and friction (Goldman 
1970:12-13). Firth (1961:237) notes that, because priests, diviners, and 
prophets all spoke with the voices of the gods, they had enormous 
influence. At times, they actually founded new cults which were based 
on a vision or merely upon their perception that a new message was 
needed in the society. Every form of group ritual had its tufunga who had 
mastered the lore of ritual and craft. As Handy states: 


These priests performed the rites in the temples and the ceremonies of 


a purely religious nature which affected the whole community, indus- 
trial groups, war parties, families, and individuals. This class corre- 
sponded definitely to the temple priesthoods of other ancient reli- 


gions. Theirs was the duty of presenting to the gods the offerings and 
sacrifices of all kinds and at the same time of invoking, supplicating, 
and coercing the psychic powers. They rendered noa persons and 
things made tapu by contact with the sacred or the profane; they 
consecrated laws such as rahui or restrictions on foods, land, and the 
sea, the newly born and the dead, new houses, new canoes, temples, 
warriors, workers, priests, and kings; they indicated the proper occa- 
sion for public and private rites, organized and directed these cere- 
monies. These adepts at prayer and ritual were the repositories and 
teachers of the sacred myths and genealogies relating to the gods 
and creation. (1927:149) 
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There are references in the ethnography to “guilds” of tufunga 
with their own genealogies, elaborate apprenticeships, and regulated 


conventions. The profession seems to have passed from father to son 
and, because the ariki had to turn to them for psychic aid both in war 
and peace, they had considerable political power (Handy 1927:150- 
151). From the Society Islands, Williamson (1924, 2:421) cites certain high 
priests who held extraordinary power and influence. Although the king 


may have been more important, his role was basically a passive one. 


The high priest commanded, scheduled, and regulated ceremonies, 
and he consecrated the king. He was also a member of the highest 
ranked family. It may be that high priests on Easter Island assumed a 
greater power role and held a separate, elevated position of power 
above other tufunga. 

The carvers of the Easter Island statues likely constituted a class of 


tufunga. There is little doubt that these experts were also responsible for 
the elegant bas relief birdman carvings at Orongo. 

Those who carved sacred designs were under constraints because 
accuracy dominated religious ethics. The Polynesian word for fault or 
sin (hara) means “error,” asin a false stroke of an adze. Should a priest 
err inthe recital of a prayer or spell, the effectiveness would be negated. 


In the Marquesas, a slip during carving was taken as a sign of “psychic 
blindness"—some kind of evil affecting the mana of the carver and an 
omen of trouble. Such a carving would be thrown away or abandoned 
(Handy 1940:319). Special rites were always undertaken to begin, accom- 
pany, and end the acts of carving or chanting (Handy 1940; 1927:6). 
Thomson (1891:498, 533) noted that tufunga were exempt from all other 


work, and fishermen were “taxed” for their support. A corollary can be 


seen in the arioi society, which was supported in like manner in Tahiti 
(Ferdon 1981a:128). 


THE ETHNOGRAPHY 


The size of the ancient population at its peak is unclear; some argue for 
a maximum of 7,000, while others believe it reached double that number. 
Nevertheless, the island, by the time ethnographies were being collected, 
was divided into 10 mata (clans), each associated with a different part of 
the island. The 10 mata were grouped into two major divisions, Ko Tu’u 
(western) and Hotu Iti (eastern) (Routledge 1919:221). According to 
Métraux (1974:85), the middle of the island (uta) was the realm of spirits, 
as well as the place where the vanquished eked out a marginal existence 
far from the ocean and its resources. 

The Ko Tu'u included the Marama, Haumoana Miru, Hamea, and 
Ra’‘a, as well as a small tribe on the south coast, the Ngatimo. The Hotu 
Iti included the Tupahotu, Koro OCrongo, Hitiuira (or Ure O Hei), and 
Ngaure (fig. 2.2) (Routledge 1919:223). A recent politically inspired re- 
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evaluation of clan boundaries divides the island in a somewhat differ- 
emt comormation taet includes allihe inland areas, as well as the 
perimeter of the island (fig. 2.3) (Hotus 1988). 

The dualism in the society was the result of tribal alliances and 
warfare between high and low ranking clans (McCoy 1979:141). Itis said 
that a cave on Motu Nui was the dividing line between the two groups 


(Routledge 1919:260). 
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During the Ahu Moai phase, political organization was dominated 
by a traditional Polynesian social system with the ariki mau as para- 
mount chief. By the end of this phase, overpopulation and a deteriorat- 
ing environment brought about the Decadent period, which was char- 
acterized by intertribal warfare and disintegration of the society. Land 
was seized from the weak by the strong, and conquered groups were 
enslaved. Chronic warfare disrupted settlement patterns; ceremonial 
platforms were destroyed and their statues thrown down. Destruction of 
the property of the “losers” is an old Polynesian pattern. Ellis (1969:14), 
describing tribal warfare in the Society Islands, says that conquering 
parties scoured the land, burned every home, and destroyed every 
plantation, turning beautiful green districts into barren wastelands. 

The end result was that the Tu'u and the Hotu Iti were constantly at 
war. The secular power of the ariki mau declined, and the real power 


on the island was seized by the matatoa. Legends describe these war- 
riors as ruthless and, according to Kirch (1984:277), cannibalism seems 
to have developed at this time. Archaeological findings support this 


scenario: obsidian spear points (mata'‘a) dating from these times are 
found in profusion—a reflection of constant warfare—and recent exca- 
vations have uncovered human bones with cut marks. 

The most intriguing end result of all these changes was the birdman 


cult. This extraordinary ritual signaled a radical shift from the island's 
old religion of ancestor worship and seems to have evolved from a 
postulated earlier bird ritual that arose in response to the warrior class's 
need to justify and legitimize its anarchistic rule. According to Stevenson 
(1984:179), coercive power of the matatoa acquired a sacred aspect by 
being associated with the birdman cult. This cult is described in detail 
later in this chapter. 


MATATOA AND WARFARE 


Warfare in Polynesia was endemic and served several purposes, such 
as reducing population pressure and acquiring land. It also provided a 
means to power and status (Kirch 1984:206). Citing the development of 
militarism as a dominant trend in the cultural evolution of Polynesia, 
Kirch (1984:14) comments that “militarism and the socio-political compe- 
tition it reflects are truly fundamental trends to be accounted for in any 
model of evolution in Polynesia.” Strength and power were always 
idealized in Polynesia (Goldman 1970:14). Thus, armed conflict became 
an alternate route to power and a means of achieving status not derived 
by birth; mana was also evident in prowess and action (Kirch 1984:195). 
The fierce matatoa of Easter Island became war leaders and then rulers 
of the clans. Matatoa status was monopolized by high ranking men 
whose ruthlessness was described in legends. They enslaved those 
they conquered and instituted a virtual reign of terror (Métraux 1971:277). 
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Kirch (1984:205) cites a similar case on the island of Mangaia where 
warrior prestige overshadowed that of the chief, and war leaders be- 
came temporary lords. To maintain his power, the traditional hereditary 
chief had to be a warrior also. 

Handy (1927:265) maintains that the fundamental motive for most 
warfare in Polynesia was desire for blood revenge, although conflicts 
were not always large ones involving territorial conquest; they also 
encompassed simple raids for food and revenge for an insult (Kirch 
1984:197). A warrior not only acquired the mana of those he killed, the 
mana increased with each victim and extended to his spear. A victor in 
hand-to-hand combat could assume the slain enemy's name. To absorb 
all the mana, he ate some of his victim's flesh, which often included the 
actual or symbolic eating of an eye. These cannibalistic acts also inflicted 
the maximum insult on the departed for they destroyed the soul (Handy 
1927:269). 

On Easter Island, Makemake was the antagonistic god of warriors 
who, under his auspices, plundered and pillaged the island. Goldman 
(1970:558-559) states that, in the aftermath of war, suspicion and violence 
became fixed in the consciousness of the public by being incorporated 
into the doctrine represented in the art and ritual and given symbolic 
significance in the form of the birdman petroglyphs. As we shall see, the 
rapaciousness of the frigate bird was combined with the characteristic 
ruthlessness of the matatoa to become the insignia of power: birdman. 
Williamson (1924, 2:426) makes an interesting statement in reference to 
the war-torn island of Mangaia: ordinary people were slaves of warrior 
chiefs, but warrior chiefs were slaves of the priesthood. It may be that 
this was also so on Easter Island. 


THE BinDMAN CULT 


The importance of birds in Polynesia and the meanings associated with 
inemenove a direct becring On amy siudy o: Easier Island ari, The 
birdman and cult practices are clear indications of the vital part that 
bird symbolism played in the society. Seabirds, in particular, strongly 
influenced the imagination of Polynesians who were isolated in their 
island worlds. For these seafaring peoples, birds served as givers of 
omens, messengers, guides, totems, food resources, and vehicles for 
spirits of the gods and the dead (Barrow 1967:193). 

Eliade (1975:133) states that every ritual has a divine model. The 
model for the birdman cult with its symbols of death and rebirth likely 
sprang from the deep unconscious of these beleaguered people. The 
information we have was collected long after the cult practices ceased. 
In its final years, the ceremony had degenerated, along with the culture 
that struggled to survive the depredations visited upon it by outside 
contact. The accounts that were collected reflect the cult's end point, as 
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filtered through the memories of survivors. Routledge (1917:3391f.) and 
Métraux (1971:333ff.) described the ritual as follows. 

The stated purpose of the ritual was to obtain the first egg laid by 
the sooty tern (Sterna hirundo) on the offshore islet of Motu Nui; how- 
ever, this spring festival had metaphysical and religious significance 
concerning rebirth and the renewal of nature, as has been observed in 
other societies (Eliade 1975:162). Members of the dominant clans who 
participated in the festivities went to Mataveri at the northwest foot of 
Rano Kau. It is reported that feasting and festivities took place here, 
including cannibalistic feasts. The large cave at Mataveri, Ana Kai 
Tangata, is reputed to have been the location of some of these activities. 
Erotic dances are said to have been performed. Participating matatoa 
were referred to as ao, aname that also applies to a large dance paddle 
with a human face carved or painted on the handle. The ao, with their 
paddles, ascended the slopes of Rano Kau along a trail called “the road 
of the ao" to Orongo Village. The site of Mata Ngarau was occupied by 
priests who chanted and prayed. Food was brought up from below 
where friendly clans kept watch. 

Contestants in the egg hunt werenamed by iviatua who “dreamed” 
and prophesied as to the outcome of the race. The competitors were men 
of importance who selected servants or proxies (hopu) to represent 
them. The ariki did not participate in the contest, although he signaled 
the beginning of the race, with the precise time being decided by the 
stars. Old men who watched the heavens from an observatory at the tip 
of Poike Peninsula made this determination. It was said that the king 
was not allowed to ascend the hill to Orongo, which is probably a 
reflection of his declining power. 

The hopu descended Orongo’s steep clitts (pl. 4) and, using bundles 
of reeds (pora) as floats, swam to Motu Nui carrying provisions. Although 
the distance of 2 km is not great, the ocean is rarely calm, and currents 
swirl around the three islets with considerable force. Sharks are a 
constant threat. Living in caves on the islet, the hopu waited for the birds 
to arrive, while back at Orongo various rituals were performed includ- 
ing the offering of prayers and continuous chanting, which had to be 
accurate and rhythmic to achieve the desired results. 

The hopu paid increasing attention to the birds as September 
approached; when they had reason to suspect that eggs were being 
laid, they rushed out of their hiding places.” It was believed that the hopu 
whose sponsor was not preordained by the gods to win would pass over 
or step on the egg; the one favored by the gods would see it immedi- 
ately. As soon as a hopu procured an egg, he called out from a prom- 
ontory on the islet, Puku Rangi Manu, to his sponsor telling him to 
“shave his head.” The sponsor (the new birdman) shaved his head,” 
eyebrows, and eyelashes, and painted his head white or red. Routledge 
(1917:346) gives conflicting descriptions of this: in her publication she 
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said the paint was red, but in her field notes (n.d.) she indicates that the 
paint was white. 

The hopu, putting the egg in a small reed basket tied either around 
his neck or his head, swam back and presented the egg to his employer. 
Fires were lit on the land side of Rano Kau’'s summit to inform the rest of 
the islanders.” 

The ethnographies state that below Orongo on the cliff face is a 
cave called Ko te Ana Haka Rongo Manu where two men stayed during 
the birdman ceremony. Their job was to listen for the call from the 
successtul hopu and relay the news to the cult members waiting above. 
One of our informants, Felipe Teao, emphatically stated that he has 
explored the whole cliff area and no such cave exists; another islander 
claimed there is a small overhang but it can only be reached by ropes 
from above. 

It is not physically possible to hear a shout from Motu Nui; aside 
from the 2 km distance, one has to compete with the constant winds, 
pounding sur, and screeching birds. From that distance, a human 
figure can barely be discerned. During the survey of Motu Nui in 1983, 
we needed field glasses to see from Orongo anyone moving about on 
the islet. Routledge’s notes state that the man on the island “made 
signals” to Orongo. How this was accomplished is unknown. Information 
may have been transmitted by lighting fires. Ferdon (1961a:254) cites 
the use of fire as noted by Roggeveen in 1722; natives followed along as 
the ship coasted the shores of the island, and “lighted fires in different 
directions.” Barthel (1978:166) mentions the signaling of messages by 
waving branches, a possibility for shorter distances but unlikely for 
transmitting information from Motu Nui to Crongo. 

The new birdman took the egg and, placing it in his palm on a 
piece of tapa cloth, danced down the mountain along with his rejoicing 
party and celebrating relatives who also shaved their heads and carried 
dance paddles. This activity continued to the crater of Rano Raraku, the 
statue quarry, 16 km from Rano Kau. The birdman lived for the next year 
in a house at Rano Raraku under strict tapu. The egg was blown and a 


small morsel of tapa was put inside it. Believed to have magical prop- 
erties to make food supplies more abundant, the egg was hung inside 
the house. The new birdman did not wash, cut his nails, or bathe during 
his confinement; his food was prepared separately; and his wife could 
not enter his house nor he hers for the first five months. Routledge 
(1919:263) reports that his “correct” headdress was a crown of human 
hair. From his place of confinement he could be heard, as in the fashion 
of an oracle, but could not be seen. He may have had some connection 
with funeral rites (Anuario 1875:82). 

This account is the accepted version of the cult; however, Routledge 
(1917:351) also noted additional variations such as where the birdman 
went to spend his year of isolation: it could have been Tongariki in the 
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plain below Rano Raraku or in most large settlements where there was 
an important image ahu (one containing statues). Or, if he were from 
the western clans, he could go to Anakena, particularly if there was a 
war going on between the eastern and western clans. 

It is said that the new celebrity designated several persons to be 
sacrificed for the prosperity of his “reign,” and his choice of victims was 
always the cause of another round of wars (Métraux 1971:337). The 
practice of assigning sacrificial victims to ensure prosperity is found in 
many early societies around the world. Human sacrifice makes possible 
the sending of a message or of communicating directly with the gods. 
For a spiritual undertaking to be successful, it must receive both life and 
soul, and transference of the soul is only possible through sacrifice 
(Eliade 1975:215, 244). On a more mundane level, human offerings 
reinforced absolute power and authority (Kirch 1984:207). In any event, 
the fact that sacrifice always caused another round of wars suggests 
that, in the hands of the matatoa, the practice took on overtones of 
vengetulness. 

Early missionary accounts indicate that the birdman’'s attributes 
were of a military sort and that he had “tyrannic power" (Métraux 
1971:338), but no mention of this is made by Routledge. It seems certain, 
however, that the contests caused more conflict, adverse consequences, 
and wartare on this troubled island. 

The tapu extended to the hopu who had procured the egg. Both he 
and his family were considered sacred and lived apart from others. 
Because he had touched the egg, his hand was so sacred he could not 
use it for eating (Routledge 1919:264). 

After a few weeks, the triumphant ao went to Motu Nui to obtain 
eggs and young birds, known as piu, which were gathered by the 
basketful and taken around the island in a procession. There was no 
objection to eating them. However, the first two or three eggs gathered 
were ‘given to god"; this first-fruits ceremony was conducted in the 
belief that it would be fatal to eat them without first making an offering. 
some young birds were kept until grown. Then a piece of red tapa cloth 
was tied to a wing and leg, and the birds were released with the words 
Kaho ki te Hiva, or “go to Hiva,” the mythical homeland which was also 
the home of all the spirits (Barthel 1978:66). 

The following year a new birdman replaced the old one, who then 
returned to ordinary life. However, a birdman retained sanctity; upon 
death, a special burial took place in an ahu. For the ceremony, five 
roosters were tied to each of the dead man’s feet or legs. People, 
bringing roosters, came from all the clans. Other former birdmen also 
came but kept apart; it was their job to untie the cocks attached to the 
dead man. Death chants refer to names of the chickens tied to the 
corpse; some translate to “bird who lifts himself toward the sky and the 
abundance of rain,” or “bird who inclines toward the sky.” Barthel 
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(1978:146) states that this practice suggests the idea of a soul bird or 
companion in the realm of the dead. 

In the dying phases of the cult, practices underwent many changes. 
Plural winners were allowed; one of the last ceremonies had ten winners 
(Routledge 1917:350). The cult shifted to Mataveri where participants 
used boats instead of swimming, and women were permitted to watch 
the ceremony. Routledge (n.d.) attributes this change to a breakdown of 
the culture, with the ceremony being “all from memory." It is probable 
that the use of proxies (hopu) by the competitors was also a late devel- 
opment in the cult. 

The importance of the birdman cultis stressed by Métraux (1971:340) 
who states that it “cannot be denied in the face of the Orongo ruins and 
the numerous images of bird-man carved on the rocks. Traditions ... 
confirm the exceptional importance of the cult ritual as well as the social 
order built in this annual competition.” The rites honored the gods 
Makemake and Haua; Makemake probably derived his bird affiliation 
from Tane. As birdman, the individual became the receptacle of the god. 
The period of seclusion which followed was due to the tapu he acquired 
through contact with the god. 

According to Goldman (1970:105), the birdman contest must have 
had a strong religious focus in the beginning as a competition for divine 
blessing rather than as a test of skills; it probably always was for divine 
blessing up to the very end when substitute hopu took the risks. The man 
who became birdman in the yearly ritual reconfirmed the social order, 
reinforced status and power, and became a rallying point for the society. 

The birdman ritual, acted out by those participating in the ceremo- 
nies, has powerful symbolic elements of death and rebirth: the figure in 
praying or fetal position, descent into the ocean, hiding in the caves (the 
womb), re-ascent of the cliff, the sacred egg, shaving the head, human 
sacrifice, confinement and seclusion (symbolic death), and then return 
to society (rebirth). During his confinement, the birdman was forbidden 
to bathe, or cut his hair and nails, as if he were deceased. 

In all Polynesia, the only known ritual that resembles the birdman 
cult comes from Samoa. Williamson (1924, 2:237) describes great pi- 
geon-catching festivals that were held there which involved elaborate 
preparations and whole districts of onlookers. Only a chief could catch 
these sacred birds. Tame pigeons were used as decoys and the birds 
were caught in nets. Although details are somewhat vague, it was said 
that strict regulations prevailed, along with much debauchery. 
Williamson compares this ritual with the birdman cult on Easter and 
wonders if a similar idea was the basis for both. Schuster (1946:7) 
mentions in passing, “A bird cult with some of the features of the Easter 
Island cult is...known from the isolated Micronesian island of 
Nauru...between the Solomons and the Marshall and Gilbert groups.” 
No further details are provided. 
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THE BIRDMAN MOTIF AND BIRD SYMBOLISM 


The birdman motif, shown in protile, combines the body of a man and 
the head and beak of a frigate bird. The iconography is puzzling in that 
the sooty tern or manutara was the bird so eagerly sought—at least in 
the protohistoric period. Yet, clearly, a frigate bird (makohe) is being 
depicted, as is shown by the characteristic shape of the beak and 
pronounced gular pouch which are carefully delineated in the later, 
bas relief-type birdman (fig. 1.2). 

A look at the behavior and characteristics of frigate birds helps us 
to determine why this particular bird became a symbol. Frigates are 
magnificent flyers with a wingspread of 2.5 m. As such, they have 
acquired a special mystique as a symbol of invasion and aggression. 
These aerial acrobats steal food from other birds on the wing by diving 
at them, frightening them into dropping their catch, and then swooping 
down to catch the fish before it reaches the water. 

Today frigate birds are seldom seen, and they no longer nest on 
Easter’s offshore islets. However, they must have done so in the past, for 
the artists who carved the designs would not have been aware of the 
gular pouch (which is only inflated during mating) without first-hand 
knowledge. The gular pouch of the male frigate bird inflates spectacu- 
larly into a bright red display only to attract a female (Nelson 1979:95). 
The fact that, throughout Polynesia, red was a sacred color would have 
enhanced this bird in native eyes. McCoy (1978:212) recorded a place 
name on Motu Nui which informants claimed was the location from 
which frigate bird eggs were collected. 


That the frigate bird became a symbol of the warrior class does not 
seen farfetched because the characteristics of these birds parallel the 
aggressiveness of the warriors who were referred to as tangata rima 
toto, or “men with bloodied hands” (Kirch 1984:277). Barthel (1978:151) 
reinforces this idea by stating that frigate birds were emblems of the 
Miru clan and of nobility in general—perhaps even a totem. 

Although the birdman motif has the characteristic beak and head 
of a frigate, designs that depict these birds in their totality are not 
common in the island's rock art. Aside from examples at Mata Ngarau 


and on Motu Nui, only a few others are known: one at Rano Raraku (fig. 


2.4:1) is carved on the quarry walls, and a two-headed example is on a 
pukao (topknot) at Akahanga (fig. 2.4:2) (Van Tilburg and Lee 1987). 
McCoy (1978:196) suggests that the cult of the birdman emerged in 
response to overexploitation of natural resources—in this case, birds 
and bird eggs. Although the cult beginnings probably were far more 
complex, the wholesale harvesting of this food resource undoubtedly 
was a factor in the cult's development. The nesting habits of the two 
species of seabirds may be the reason for a change from frigates to 
sooty terns. Terns will lay up to three eggs in a year if the first two are 


Figure 2.4. Frigate birds. 
Lert: (1) Frigate bird 
carved at the statue 

quarry of Rano Raraku. 
Ricut: (2) Two-headed 
frigaie birds have been 
recorded at Orongo; this 
example is carved on a 
pukao (topknot) at 
Akahanga. 
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collected, whereas frigates lay only one egg every two years and, if 
disturbed, will not nest at all. That ecological considerations may have 
been at work is intimated by a myth describing how the gods Makemake 
and Haua drove the birds with great difficulty to Motu Nui to protect 
them from human predation (Métraux 1971:313). This legend reveals 
more than simple concerns about conservation because, in a tradi- 
tional Polynesian society, all that was required to conserve a resource 
was for the chief to declare a prohibition (rahui) on a particular area 
(Handy 1927:45). If this was in fact done, apparently it was not effective, 
suggesting a breakdown in the authority of the traditional king. Perhaps 
we are seeing suggestions of food shortages and overpopulation, war- 
fare, loss of secular power by the king, and the rise of the matatoa as a 
power on the island. With these changes came the cult of birdman. 

Overexploitation of seabirds by the natives was, and is, a cause 
for a drastic decline in bird population. Thousands of seabirds formerly 
came to the island, but today they are a rarity. The few who did arrive in 
recent years were eagerly captured and eaten. Métraux (1971:332) 
reported that islanders who accompanied him to Motu Nui in 1934 
gathered over 100 eggs in an hour and ate them on the spot. Under 
conditions such as these, whole colonies of seabirds will desert a breed- 
ing area, and patterns of return and laying will be affected in following 
years (Nelson 1979:206). 
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That the egg of the frigate bird was the prize at the beginnings of 
the cult would explain the iconography of the birdman design with its 
distinctive frigate bird head. Over time, the focus altered to accommo- 
date changing ecological realities, and thus the egg of the frigate was 
replaced by that of the sooty tern. However, once the canons of the art 
had been established and conventionalized, the frigate bird form re- 
mained because its symbolism validated and defined the social group 
in power. 

As tor the combimanen ei bird and human, this cence a: can s— 
traced back across Polynesia, through Melanesia, and into Southeast 
Asia. Polynesian deities were believed to inhabit the sky, appearing as 
birds. Priests in the Society Islands received messages from the super- 
natural world through the cries of birds (Handy 1927:129). Birds were 
considered vehicles for spirits in Hawai'i, and those Polynesians also 
had a god who was associated with eggs and birds (Handy 1927:92, 97— 
98, 200). The cocklike crests on Hawaiian sculptures are bird-inspired, 
and the crested helmets of chiefs indicated their connections with birds 
(Volland 1975:297). Polynesian legends describe the god Tangaroa’'s 
creation as a bird emerging from a cosmic egg; he grew feathers and 
became the trees of the forest. The god Tane was lord of the forest and its 
creatures. References to the “bird of Tane,” the sacred red bird called 
manukura, indicate the importance of red feathers in which mana was 


concentrated. 

Birds appear prominently in Easter Island legends. The first ariki, 
Hotu Matu’a, had tame birds that flew over his head to warn him of 
danger. The taming of birds not normally considered “domestic” is a 
common Polynesian practice. Lewis (1973:165-166) describes pet frigates 
and tropic birds that were trained as messengers. Even today on the 
island of Satawal, frigate birds locate schools of tuna for their fisher- 
men-owners (Gillett 1987:46). The image of the frigate bird is and was 
important in the Solomon Islands, where frigates heralded the arrival of 
schools of bonito, identified social groups, or referred to the atterlife 
(Waite 1988:339). 

Regarding how the god Makemake became associated with birds, 
Englert (1980:12-13) recorded a legend that describes the god as gazing 
at his reflection in water. Suddenly, a bird appeared over his reflection. 
He was startled to see a being with a beak, wings, and feathers, and he 
“joined the two images together.” 

Although the birdman motif is probably the best-known and most 
publicized design in the corpus of Easter Island's rock art, it ig not the 
only one. The diversity of motifs found in the island's rock art is truly 
astonishing. Many motifs appear to have been created as prayers and 
offerings or as illustrations of myth and legend. These will be discussed 
ii@eleteninna loter cheroters, 
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Notes 

1. The term “clan” is used here following Routledge’s early descriptions 
(1919). Métraux (1971:120) describes the social units as “tribes,” and McCoy 
(1979:141) equates tribes with clans. Kirch (1984:272) uses the term “ramage.” 
Easter Island's social units were internally ranked, segmentary, unilinea! kin 
groups, tracing descent from a common ancestor. 

2. The importance of chant in Polynesia is stressed by Kaeppler (1984:10), who 
notes that words and combinations of words had a power of their own. Chant- 
ing accompanied the making of cultural forms, which then captured the power 
of that chant and could be substituted for the chant itself. 

3. The behavior of terns helps to explain the waiting period of the contestants. 
These seabirds are noted for their incessant screeching, which continues day 
and night and can be heard long before they come into sight. Prior to nesting, 
they fly around over the breeding area for weeks before landing. They may 
leave the area for a few weeks and then return. Circling the island at night, 
they screech constanily, then at dawn fly out to fish. By dark they are back 
again. Finally, they begin to alight for a few minutes and after another week, 
they settle down and rise again only if disturbed. However, the screeching 
continues long after egg-laying has passed (Berger 1972:63). 

4, Firth (1961:290) contends that shaving the head symbolized the subjection 
of the self to social rules and the reduction of individual personality; it signals a 
new and special status. 

5. Lighting fires is a time-honored way of signaling on the island, even 
today—as was discovered during our survey of the north coast. One of our 
informants, in attempting to attract the attention of others, set fire to the dry 
grass. The resulting plumes of smoke brought immediate response, not the 
least of which was from this writer who had visions of the entire island being 
scorched. Subsequently, we discovered that this method is a common one still 
in use today. 


DEALING WITH 
Rock ART 


MeTHOoDs OF RECORDING 


Tz original goal of the fieldwork was to document those petroglyphs 
that had not been recorded by Lavachery in the 1930s. However, upon 
evaluation of the petroglyphs in relation to his freehand sketches and at 
the urging of the Universidad de Chile (University of Chile) team on the 
island, the recording project was expanded to encompass those sites 
that Lavachery had sketched earlier. In some cases, it was obvious that 


the petroglyphs had suffered over the years from erosion and vandal- 
ism, and in those instances Lavachery’s drawings were very helpful. By 
the end of the first field season the full scope of the project was recognized. 
A basic methodology was established and standardized. A field record 
form was created to meet the specific needs of the island's sites and to 
gather the requisite information efficiently. 

A University of Chile survey was in process during the time of the 
fieldwork, and a report was available that covered approximately half 
the island. The survey, initiated by Dr. William Mulloy in 1968, divided 
the island into numbered quads (fig. 3.1); the archaeological sites within 
each quad were located and numbered. This survey included many, 
but not all, petroglyph sites within the project areas. Thus a considerable 
effort of discovery was necessary. Field methodology included covering 
each area on foot and mapping all new sites in relation to known 
archaeological sites. The University of Chile survey map was unavail- 
able for the entire north end of the island, so temporary numbers were 
created as needed. Unless noted otherwise, site numbers mentioned in 
the text are from the University of Chile survey. 

During the six-year rock art recording project, the entire circum- 
ference of the island was explored, and all petroglyph sites encoun- 
tered were documented. These activities extended from the coastline to 
between | to 2 km inland. Because most of the habitation sites and 


Figure 3.1. Map of the 
island showing quadrant 
designations as surveyed 
by the University of Chile. 

After Cristino, Vargas, and 
Izaurieta 1981]. 
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ceremonial centers are located in this zone, itis likely that the majority of 
the island's petroglyph sites have been recorded, although some of the 
smaller sites, those in unexplored lava tubes and in areas of jumbled 
and broken lava, may have been overlooked. Local islanders were very 
helpful in locating sites and, wherever possible, information from the 
University of Chile, as well as direct observation, was used to place the 
rock art in its archaeological setting. 

Field methodology involved site survey, mapping, and scale 
drawings supplemented by photography. Surveys were conducted by 
teams walking over designated sections of land approximately 5 m 
apart. Each area was covered in this manner. All caves located during 
the surveys were checked for rock art. In sectors of the island not 
surveyed previously by the University of Chile, maps were prepared 
using compass and tape, keying the rock art sites to landscape features 
and cultural remains such as ahu. 

Experience has shown that the most accurate documentation of a 
petroglyph is obtained by making scale drawings on cross section 
paper and using photographs for supplementary information. String 
grids were attached to the lava with tape (pl. 5). The grid size ranged 
from 10 to 40 cm, depending upon the size of the petroglyph. The shape 
and location of the petroglyph were measured point by point with 
respect to the grid and the measurements plotted on the cross section 
paper. This method, in addition to accuracy, has other advantages over 
photography. It forces the recorder to examine the glyphs carefully and 
to note the method of manufacture and the ways in which natural 
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features of the stone were used. Such close examination can reveal 
depth and width of line or cut, smoothed background, and superimposi- 
tions, all of which become a part of the record. In some places, designs 
are so faint they can only be discerned by touch. In these cases, they 
were rechecked at various times of the day under differing light condi- 
tions to extract as much information as possible. In addition, some 
panels were checked at night by lantern or flashlight to provide a 
raking side light. This proved to be one of the best possible ways to see 
a motif. However, this step was not always practical, owing to the 
distance of the sites from the village and the difficulties inherent in 
wandering in the dark through high grass and jagged lava. 

At times, faint traces of petroglyphs could be seen but they were 
beyond recording because of extreme erosion. Grass and overburden 
also make detection difficult. It was not possible to relocate some of 
McCoy's (1968) previously reported sites on the interior slopes of Rano 
Kau’'s caldera because they had disappeared under tangled vines and 
falling talus. 

The Orongo sites presented special problems because the 
petroglyph boulders literally hang over the cliff edge 300 m above the 
surf and the rocks. In spite of the obvious hazards, crew members 
recorded every possible motif. Some of the Orongo petroglyphs are 
wholly or partially covered by stone houses, accumulated soil, and 
restoration efforts. In these cases they were not documented because no 
excavation was done. The Motu Nui sites presented the greatest chal- 
lenge; just gaining access to this offshore islet is a dangerous undertaking. 

The area along the north coast between Anakena and Ahu Tepeu 
is a fairly rugged area and is accessible only by walking. Recording 
efforts there required long hikes. In contrast, many other island sites are 
relatively easy to visit; consequently, they have suffered the most from 
vandalism and erosion. 


METHODS OF MANUFACTURE 


As the recording process continued, it became apparent that, in addi- 
tion to design type, the petroglyphs could be classified to include infor- 
mation concerning their method of manufacture. The island's petroglyphs 
are made in different ways, and the difference in technique appeared 
to be significant for determining change over time. Aside from rock 
paintings, designs are formed by carving into the surface of various 
types of volcanic rock using one or more techniques: (1) incising with a 
sharp tool, forming a thin groove, V-shaped in profile; (2) pecking or 
bruising by pounding to make a rough groove or area, which is the first 
step in preparing a pecked and abraded petroglyph; (8) pecking and 
abrading, a method that smooths out the groove into a wide trough- 
shaped line; (4) bas relief, made by removing the area around the 
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design and leaving the motif raised above the surface; and (5) intaglio, 
made by removing an area so that the motif is recessed from the 
surrounding rock surface. Bas relief is a late and fairly rare develop- 
ment in Polynesia. Only a few examples have been reported from the 
Marquesas (Millerstrom 1985) and Hawai'i (Lee 1989b). According to 
Cox and Stasack (1970:61), bas relief is the “next logical step” in 
petroglyph carving because elaboration results in increasingly more 
complicated forms. 

The type of petroglyph is often determined by the composition of 
the rock. In general, incising is found on dense, smooth, fine-grained 


basalt; pecking and pecking/abrading are found on rough vesicular 
surfaces; and bas relief is nearly always found on fairly dense rock. 
Natural humps and undulations in the lava are incorporated into designs 
whenever possible and, in some cases, it appears as if the form was 
already suggested by the shape of the rock, needing only a few lines to 
“release” a figure. Known as “iconic congruence” (Conkey 1981:27), this 
occurs commonly in rock art in many parts of the world. 

Islanders today will point out suggestive but naturally shaped 
boulders as being the abode of a spirit. Usually, the spirit (aku aku) is a 
dangerous entity, and the rock is thus to be avoided. One such boulder 
on the north coast—with a natural cavity resembling a large mouth— 
was described to us as having a shark god within it. It is but a short 
distance from animistic beliefs associated with natural rocks to carved 
elaborations on already suggestive shapes of lava flow. 


PROBLEMS OF DATING 


In attempts to date rock art in other parts of the world, various research- 
ers have experimented with lichen growth (Weisbrod 1978) and 
patination as indicators of age (Nobbs and Dorn 1988; Whitley 1982), or 
have tried radiocarbon dating on the organic binder said to be found in 
some rock paintings. At times, dates can be established by comparing 
decorated portable objects that have been excavated from rock art sites 
and design motifs painted or carved on nearby walls. None of these 
methods has been applied to Easter Island rock art, and probably they 
would not be particularly revealing because we are dealing—on an 
islandwide basis—with a scant 1,400 years and because the final phase 
at Orongo probably only encompasses a 300-year period. Easter Island 


also has some specific problems in that patination builds up in fewer 
than 10 years as evidenced by carved grattiti with dates that are heavily 
repatinated. Rock paintings appear to have been overpainted (physically 
as well as magically reinforced) through time, so any efforts to date 
pigment would probably only reflect the last application. 

A particularly helpful clue to dating rock paintings, as well as 


some petroglyphs, is the depiction of historic ships. Routledge (1919:259) 
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recorded a design of a ship underneath a bird painting at Ana Kai 
Tangata and cites this as evidence of a recent date for this site (only a 
faint trace of the ship can be seen today). Petroglyphs carved on fallen 
pukao or statues were obviously made at a later time period, as is 
discussed in chapter 4. 

Dating rock art on Easter Island by the rate of lichen growth may 
not prove reliable because the growth rate depends upon minute mi- 
croenvironments. Studies in other parts of the world have determined 
that rock art dating by this means is of dubious value (Silver 1985:25). 
Not all of the island's sites are impacted by lichen growth. However, 
those located near the freshwater lake in the caldera at Rano Kau have 
heavy moss coverings as well as lichen—a reflection of the humid 
microclimate in that area. 

It is because of these numerous problems with dating that we 
have searched for clues to time depth in the art itself, in its stylistic 
changes, design motifs, and superimpositions. As Sharer and Ashmore 
(1979:359) point out, stylistic attributes—and especially surface decora- 
tion—change more rapidly than material objects, which have functional 
requirements. Stylistic characteristics are, therefore, the best indicators 
of time change and, along with superimposition of designs, constitute 
the main portion of our evidence for time sequences. 


Evidence for stylistic sequence on Easter Island was compiled 
through intensive documentation of the petroglyphs at Orongo. Traces 
of earlier designs remain, especially on the bas relief birdman figures 
where the rock has been recarved and new motifs placed over earlier 
ones (fig. 3.2). Although only 24 such examples were located at Orongo, 
they provided the first lead in attempting to define a stylistic develop- 
ment for the birdman design. As our data base expanded, we noted that 
certain types of birdman designs were always formed by pecked and 
abraded lines, that another type was virtually always made in bas relief, 
and that the types correlated with the levels of superimpositions. By 
combining a study of the conditions of the petroglyphs and their locations 
at Orongo, we identified a stylistic progression for the birdman design. 


DATA BASE 


In addition to the scale drawings and photographs, the data base 
includes detailed information about the site, the panel, and the 
petroglyph or painting itself (fig. 3.3). This information is stored in a 
standard relational data base computer program from which it can be 
retrieved, manipulated, and analyzed. 

The archaeological record took the form of a “tree,” beginning 
with the island's division into quadrants. Each quadrant contains one or 
more sites. Each site contains one or more locations, boulders, or lava 
flows upon which petroglyphs appear. These locations (loci) were, if 


Figure 3.2. Birdmen 
carvings from Mata 
Ngarau, Orongo, showing 
superimposition of figures 
(rock 45c). Note the traces of 
an elongated birdman 
figure inside the body of a 
later phase birdman carved 
in bas relief. 


Figure 3.3. Example of the 
data forms used in the rock 
art recording project. 
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necessary, further subdivided into “panels,” a term that refers to a 
group of design elements in a finite space, such as one face of a boulder. 
Each panel contains one or more petroglyphs. 

To simplify the storage of data in the data base, this “tree” was 
divided at the level of “panel” into a site data set and a motif data set 
(see the appendix). The site record contains information about the site 
and refers to one or more contiguous petroglyph loci. The motif record 
contains information about each individual “design” or “motif.” These 
terms designate the individual figures of artistic work and are used 
interchangeably. The two data sets are related by a panel number that 
indicates ihe quad, lecivenc panel 

On the site form, “ClanR” refers to the clan designation according 
to Routledge (1919); “ClanAH” refers to clan designations according to 
Hotus (1988). “Motiftype” is the numbered designation for the various 
types of design elements, discussed in detail below. Measurements 
(metric) of the rock outcropping, panels, and individual elements were 
made by taking the length and width as if they were placed into an 
imaginary square or rectangular frame. 

The first digit(s) of the panel number is the quad number(s). Subse- 
quent digits and letters indicate site number, locus, and individual 
panel. When a petroglyph or painting site was encountered outside the 
University of Chile survey area or when there were overlooked sites 
within the survey area, temporary field numbers were assigned. All of 
these numbers begin with "00" to distinguish them. It is hoped that these 
temporary numbers can be replaced by permanent ones when the 
survey is completed and this information becomes available. 

Information from other researchers has been included in the data 
base in those cases where the motifs are no longer accessible or have 
ceased to exist. These data include sites recorded by Patrick McCoy in 
the caldera of Rano Kau, petroglyphs inside the houses at Orongo by 
Robert Koll, and paintings inside the houses by Katherine Routledge. 


TYPOLOGY 


By the end of the third field season in 1983, the petroglyph data base had 
been expanded to reveal 11] specific, consistently used motif types plus a 
twelfth category comprising those petroglyphs that cannot be assigned 
to a definite type at this time. It was upon the creation of a typology that 
definite clusterings were observed in particular parts of the island (fig. 
3.4). 

The typology presented here’ represents a Western concept of 
grouping or dividing and should be considered a preliminary framework 
for the classification of the elements, an aid to sorting out patterns of 
distribution, and an effort to determine types that appear consistently 
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Figure 3.4. Spreadsheet showing motif types and distribution of design motifs at each site (cont. on next two pages). 
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PacinG Paces: Figure 3.4 (cont. from previous page). Spreadsheet showing motif types and distribution of design 


motifs at each site. 
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with one another. The numbering system was selected to allow for 
efficient computerization and for maximum flexibility and growth. The 
12 types of motifs recognized are described next. 


ANTHROPOMORPHS: TyPE 1000 et 

1010 (fig. 3.5:1-3): Anthropomorph, frontal, full body. Facial features lap 3 
may be absent, and digits may or may not be present. Bas relief, ie 
pecked and abraded, incised. A few are phallic, and some have a ] 
pointed shape (hat?) on the head similar to those on rongorongo “ae 
boards. 
mize: 20 to 144 em 

1020 (fig. 3.5:4): Anthropomorphic figures representing moai statues. 
Legless, these may have indications of arms. Facial features may 
be present, and nearly all have eyes. Chins are nearly always ‘Figure 3.9.Anthropomorphs. 
or. Betow: (1-3) Full figures. 
indicated, and the navel may be shown. Oftenfoundin groups of — Agoyp. (4) Smell erate 
two or more. Pecked and abraded, some are partly in bas relief. figures. 
size: 15 to 90 cm each 


ANTHROPOMORPHIC FEATURES, DIsEMBODIED: TYPE 2000 

2010 (fig. 3.6:1): Human head with all facial features and ears: occasion- 
ally, cheek pouches and neck are shown. Petroglyphs may also be 
painted. Bas relief and pecked/abraded. 
Size: 38 x 62 cm to 67 x 69 cm 

2020 (fig. 3.6:2): Eyes and nose only. May have eyebrows, but mouth and 
ears are not indicated. Petroglyphs may also be painted. Bas relief 
and pecked/abraded. 
size: 10 x 20 cm (average) 


Figure 3.6 

Anthropomorphic features. 
Top Row: (1) Full face. (2) Eye- 
nose face. (3) Eye mask. 
Mippie Row: (4) Eye mask. (5) 
Eyes only. (6) Hands. 

Borrom Row: (7) Foot. 

(8) Vulvae. 
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2030 (fig. 3.6:3, 4): Eye mask. Eyes only, outlined one or more times to 
resemble a mask. Some have a stylized extension in center which 
may represent a nose or extended tongue. Pecked and abraded or 
painted. 
bige shes SUlcmien erage) 

A2UAU ign sie) Eyes enly, Generally inthe shape ei a horzenmtall tear 
drop. Pecked and abraded, bas relief, and incised. 

Size: 80 cm across both eyes (average) 

2050 (fig. 3.6:6): Hand. An arm may also be indicated, often in upright 
position. Pecked and abraded; some have pecked out palms (inta- 
glio) and incised line fingers. 

Size: Several correlate with an adult human hand; others are 


smaller 

2060 (fig. 3.6:7): Foot with toes indicated. Pecked out solidly (intaglio) in 
plan, as if seen from above or below. 
Size: Correlates with an adult human foot 

2070 (fig. 3.6:8): Vulva (komari). Female genitalia, usually with clitoris 
depicted. Some have additional lines like hatching or lines ex- 
tending outward. Incised, pecked and abraded, bas relief. 
Size to | 30 cadens 
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MaAn-BirD COMBINATIONS: TYPE 3000 

3010 (fig. 3.7:1-3): Birdman (phase 1). A long sinuous figure in profile, 
lacking gular pouch. Leg is extended but hand, foot, and beak 
may not be defined clearly and may be absent. Pecked/abraded. 
size: 40 to 140 cm long 

3020 (tig. 3.7:4-6): Birdman (phase 2). Crouching figure in profile with 
rounded back, bent knee, and elbow which form a "keyhole" with 
the body of the figure. The one arm is raised; fingers, toes, and 
gular pouch carefully delineated. Head is generally thrown back. 
Long beak is hooked on the end and eye is a full circle. Bas relief. 
size: 20 to 166 cm long 

3021 (fig. 3.7:7): Manupiri; two late phase birdmen joined face to face. 
Bas relief. 
size: To 40 cm width across both figures 


Figure 3.7. Man-bird 
combined. Top Row: (1-3) 
Early birdman. 

Mippie Row: (4-6) Later 
type of birdman. Borrom: 
(7) Manupirt, or two 
birdmen combined. 
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Figure 3.8. Birds. 

Lert To Ricur: (1) Generic. 

(2) Tern. 

(3) Frigate bird. 

(4) Two-headed frigate bird. 


Birps: Type 4000 

4010 (fig. 3.8:1): Bird, nonspecific; generalized bird forms without identi- 
fying features. May or may not be in profile. Pecked and abraded, 
incised or painted. 
Digest Temtguel. cm 10 24% 40 ent 

4020 (fig. 3.8:2): Tern. Identified by short, sharp beak and characteristic 
tail and wing conformation. Delineated in plan as if from above or 
below, but head in profile. Pecked and abraded, painted. 
size: 15 x 40 cm (average) 

4030 (fig. 3.8.3): Frigate bird. Identified by long beak with downward 
curving end; gular pouch may or may not be shown. Wings 
extended outward and down in plan view, with head in profile. 
Pecked and abraded or incised. 
pigesErom I< 1S cm te 7> x 200m 

4031 (fig. 3.8:4): Two-headed frigate bird. Same as above but with two 
heads and long hooked beaks. Shown in plan view with one head 
to each side. Pecked and abraded, painted, bas relief. 
Size trem lox 70cm to 30 xl0iem 


Marine CREATURES: TYPE 5000 

5010 (fig. 3.9:1): Fish, nonspecific. General fish shape lacking diagnostic 
features. Fins and tail may be indicated, and occasionally gill slits 
and vertebrae (as if X ray). Shown in side view. Pecked and 
abraded. 
Size clie 256 em long 

5020 (fig. 3.9:2): Tuna. Identified by characteristic body and tail shape, 
fin placement. Side view. Pecked and abraded. 
Size: To 740 em long 
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ty 8 Figure 3.9. Sea creatures. 


(1) Generic fish. (2) Tuna. 
(3) Tail of tuna. (4) Shark. 
\s) (5) Needlefish. (6) Sword- 
11 fish. (7) Octopus. (8) Eel. 
(9) Turtle. (10) Dolphin or 
whale. (11) Combined sea 
creature. (12) Pakia (seal?). 
(13) Crab, scorpion, cr 
lobster. 
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9021 (fig. 3.9:3): Tail of tuna. Found only on northwesi coast. In profile 
view. Some of these may represent a particular tail-shaped hat 
made of totora reeds (ha’u pouo) worn in prehistoric times (R. 
Campbell 1987:75). Pecked and abraded. 
size: From 36 x66 cm te 79% /43em 


9030 (fig. 3.9:4): Shark. Identified by body and tail shape, fin, and gill neers ee 
slits. Profile view. Pecked and abraded. forms. Top To Borrom: 
size: To 130 cm long (1-3) Chickens/roosters. 

9040 (fig. 3.9:5): Needlefish (?), tentatively identified by long slender (4-9) Lizards. 


shape, beak-shaped head, and fin placement. This type of fish is 


4 < 
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common in local offshore waters. Motif found only at one site in 
Rano Kau crater interior. In profile. Intaglio. 
mize: go to 110'em long 

9050 (fig. 3.9:6): Swordfish, identified by long bill and tail shape. In 
profile. Pecked and abraded. 
size: 40 x 80 cm 

5060 (fig. 3.9:7): Octopus. Eyes may be prominent, tentacles curving 
downward. Pecked and abraded, incised. 
mize: 26 x oem te Ise l/4 cm 

9070 (fig. 3.9:8): Eel. Long, sinuous, snake-shaped. Pecked and abraded, 
bas relief. 
Size: 20 to 90 cm long 

9080 (fig. 3.9:9): Turtle. May have all four legs, tail, and shell plates 
carefully delineated. Others are bare outlines of carapace and 
head. In plan as if from above. Pecked/abraded, with some por- 
tions occasionally in bas relief. 
size: 40 to 240 cm long 

9090 (fig. 3.9:10): Marine mammals. Identifiable by characteristic tail 
shape. In profile. Pecked/abraded; bas relief. 
Size: To 185 cm long 

5100 (fig. 3.9:11): Combined sea creatures. Marine forms with human 


faces or a combination of two sea creatures. Some are known as 
nuihi, legendary half-shark, half aku aku spirit. In plan or profile. 
\\ Pecked and abraded. 
= Size: 120 to 345 cm long 
5110 (fig. 3.9:12): A marine form called pakia. These designs bear a strong 


resemblance to embryonic sea mammals such as dolphin (Charles 
Woodhouse, personal communication, 1985). Islanders, however, 
call them seals, and the god Tangaroa is believed to have arrived 
on the island in this disguise. In profile. Pecked and abraded, 
incised, bas relief: some are formed by double outline. 
size: To 90 cm long 

5120 (fig. 3.9:13): Crab, scorpion, or lobster. Shown in plan view. Pecked 
and abraded, incised. 
bize coe leemio l05 x] la cm 


TERRESTRIAL CREATURES: TYPE 6000 

6010 (fig. 3.10:1-3): Domestic fowl. Side view, often with distinct plum- 
age. Not common in art despite their enormous importance as 
food resource. Pecked and abraded. 
Sige ao AO oman 6.5 ve WG emma 

6020 (fig. 3.10:4, 5): Lizard. Long, narrow body, tail, and four legs. In plan, 
as if viewed from above. Pecked and abraded, incised. 
size: 26 to 480 cm long 
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CEREMONIAL OBJECTS AND ORNAMENTS: TYPE 7OOO 

7010 (fig. 3.11:1): Rei miro or ceremonial pectoral. Lunate shape with 
typical inwardly curving ends that may have elaborated heads. 
Pecked and abraded, bas relief, incised, painted. 
pize: To lolicm long 

7020 (fig. 3.11:2): Tahonga. Rounded ornaments, coconut-shaped; worn 
in pairs around the neck by royalty: Very rare im rock aren eeked 
and abraded. 
Size ee 20cm 

7030 (fig. 3.11:3, 4): Ao paddle or ua club. Ceremonial paddle or club 
with handle decorated as a human face. Bas relief, painted. 
size: To 100 cm long 

7040 (fig. 3.11:5): Headdress. Appears to be feathered head ornament, at 
times attached to a face. Pecked and abraded. 
nize low) cim wide 


WATERCRAFT: TYPE 8000 

8010 (fig. 3.12:1): Simple canoe. Lunate shape with outwardly curving 
ends that appear to represent sailing craft. In protile. Pecked and 
abraded, incised, painted. 
nize: 10 em to] mi long 

8020 (fig. 3.12:2, 3): Double canoe. In profile. Pecked and abraded. 
size: 170 cm long 

8030 (fig. 3.12:4): Canoe with end extensions. A particular type of canoe 
shown in profile with high curved bow and appendage on end 
with curved extensions. Pecked and abraded, intaglio. 
size: 60 cm to 12 m long 

8040 (fig. 3.12:5, 6): Historic ship. Identified by sails and rigging. Profile 
view. Incised, painted, pecked and abraded. 
DIzZe, 1680. x Zo em 


Figure 3.11. Ceremonial 
objects and ornaments. 
Lert To Ricut: (1) Rei miro. 
(2) Tahonga. (3, 4) Paddle 
(ao or rapa). (5) Headdress. 
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8050 (fig. 3.12:7): Reed (?) canoe. Possible depiction of a reed craft. 
Pecked and abraded. 


~c_J 


= Van 


| 
Figure 3.12. Watercratt. ; 
(1) Canoe with simple 
curved shape. (2, 3) Double 6 
canoes. (4) Canoe with end 
extensions. (5, 6) Historical 5 
ships. (7) Reed (?) canoes. 


Osjects OF MATERIAL CULTURE: TrPE OOO 

[Note: These objects may also have had ceremonial connotations but 

are placed here because of their general functional attributes. ] 

9010 (fig. 3.18:1): Fishhook. Strongly curved hook shape of the type used 
by islanders to catch tuna. Pecked and abraded. 
Size: Average 16 cm in diameter; largest is 32 cm 

9020 (fig. 3.13:2): Obsidian spear point (mata‘a). Pecked and abraded. 
Size eG em 

9080 (fig.3.13c): Adze. This design is rare in the island's rock art. Pecked 
and abraded. 
Size. ls x30 cm 

9040 (fig. 3.13:4): Net motif; very rare. Pecked and abraded. 
Size: Ux Oocm 

9050 (fig. 3.13:5): Boat house foundation (hare paenga). Outline of house 
shape, viewed in plan as if from above. Pecked and abraded, 
incised. 
Size: lo | /Ucmilong 
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9051 (fig. 3.13:6): Boat house foundation (?), in profile. 
Incised. 
Size: 17 2 Zoic 


GEOMETRIC: TrPE TOOOO 

10010 (fig. 3.14:1): Parallel straight lines in series like 
tally marks. May be short or long. Incised, pecked (9 
and abraded. 
SiesSs 1 colan 4 einaiey inal 

10011 (fig. 3.14:2): Straight lines, random directions. 
Incised, pecked and abraded. 
size: From 4 to 240 cm 

10012 (fig. 3.14:3): Crossed lines. Incised, pecked and 
abraded. 
Size: From 14 x 7ennte 7oe 10 7em 

10020 (fig. 3.14:4): Parallel lines, curved; average of 
four together, often running down rock face and 
folowing natural forms of lava flow. Pecked 
and abraded. 
size: To 320 cm long 

10021 (fig. 3.14:5): Curved line(s), random. Pecked and 
abraded, incised. 


Size: Prom 9 1o Jolemiong 
10022 (fig. 3.14:6): Curved lines in pairs. Pecked and yin 


abraded, incised. 
size: From 8 to 40 cm long 
10030 (fig. 3.14:7): Rays: straight lines that cross at 
center, forming circular shape. Incised, pecked and abraded. 
pize: lo 75 eCmiin diameier 
10031 (fig. 3.14:8): Fan shape. Incised, pecked and abraded. 
pize: lo ls crm a@erass 
10040 (fig. 3.14:9): Comet shape; central nucleus with lines running out 
from it in one direction. Incised, pecked and abraded. 
Size. (oelien 
10041 (fig. 3.14:10): Lunate shape. Incised. 
10050 (fig. 3.14:11): Circle. Simple circular shapes. Pecked and abraded. 
Size: 4 to 30 cm in diameter 
10051 (fig. 3.14:12): Oval. Pecked and abraded, bas belief. 
pize: From 2x5 cm to l4x% 42 cm 
10052 (fig. 3.14:13): Rayed circle. Pecked and abraded. 
size: 40 cm in diameter 
10060 (fig. 3.14:14): Cupules. Circular cup markings on horizontal or 
vertical surfaces. Pecked and abraded. 
size: From 2 cm in diameter 
10070: Other geometrics. 


Figure 3.13. Items of 
material culture. Top Row: 
(1) Fishhooks. (2) Spear- 
point. Mippie Row: 

(3) Adze. (4) Net. Borrom 
Row: (5) Boat house 
foundation. (6) Boat house 
foundation in profile (?). 


RIGHT: Figure 3.14. Geomet- 
ric designs. (1) Straight lines 
in series. (2) Random 
straight lines. (3) Cross 
lines. (4) Long curving lines, 
usually in sets of four. 

(5) Single curved line. 

(6) Paired curved lines. 

(7) Rayed circle. (8) Fan 
shape. (9) Comet. 

(10) Lunate. (11) Circle. 


(12) Oval. (13) Rayed circle. 
(14) Cupules. 


Betow: Figure 3.15., Plant 
forms. LerT TO RIGHT: 
(1, 2) General. (8) Gourd. 
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PLANT Forms: TyPE 11000 

11000 (ig. 3.15:1, 2): Plant forms in general. Incised, 
pecked and abraded. 
Size: From 40 cm long 

11001 (fig. 3.15:3): Gourd. Pecked/abraded. 
bize: ol cm long 


OTHER: TyPpE 12000 
All unidentified, or those that do not fit into any of the 


above categories. 


l n this chapter, motifs and their distribution patterns on Easter Island 
are described. The relationship of these motifs to those found on other 
islands of Polynesia is discussed in chapter 9. 

The results obtained from fitting the petroglyph and pictograph 
motifs into the typology are shown in figure 3.4, in which the count of 
motif types is given for each set. The sites are grouped according to their 
location on the Routledge clan map. In addition to the clan groupings, 
there are two major site groups for which a clan designation is unde- 
termined, according to Routledge: Rano Kau (the first four sites in fig. 
3.4) and Poike. Also, there are three minor petroglyph sites for which the 
clan designations are unknown: Ahu Akivi and Ahu Omo Anga, located 
inland, and the Trumpet of Hiro, asmall boulder that has been moved to 
its present location on the north coast from an unknown site somewhere 
near Hanga Roa. Cupules, designated by motif type number 10060, 
were not recorded as individual motifs because of their great numbers 
and their redundancy; more than 4,600 of them are found on the island. 
Therefore, they are not included in the figure. When they occurred as a 
grouping, as an outline, or otherwise as part of a panel design, they 
were recorded on scale drawings. Otherwise, their presence was noted 
on the motif records and they were counted. 

The actual count for each motif type reveals considerable numerical 
differences and very nonuniform distributions. For example, aside from 
cupules, which are discussed separately, the largest categories are 
komari with 564 and faces (all types) with 517. The birdman motif has 481 
examples, including both early and later types. In contrast, only 8 
depictions of plant forms have been recorded, and the scarcity of chicken 
petroglyphs (13 examples) is at variance with the importance of chicken 
as a protein resource in ancient times. These data tell us that the 
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islanders were not simply carving motifs of food resources or practical 
matters. We can thus suggest with confidence that the rock art related to 
the spiritual and/or ritual concerns of the society. 

What makes Easter Island's motif diversity so unusual is the small 
size of the island. Within such a finite space, one would expect a good 
measure of uniformity of design elements. In comparison with the 
petroglyph motifs in the Hawaiian Islands, which have a great deal of 
similarity throughout the entire chain, the variety of motifs on Easter 
Island came as a great surprise; in fact, before the petroglyph recording 
project began, it was unsuspected. 

A study of the distribution patterns of certain motifs reveals that 
many motifs cluster along the coastline in specific parts of the island 
and often in association with important ceremonial places. These 
clusterings may be identified with kin groups, economic activities, or 
ritual and ceremonial places, or they may be indicators of status. 
Functional reasons for the clusterings were considered and then 
abandoned. Petroglyphs of fishhooks, for example, are totally lacking 
nemeniine sections co! Iie Islama—emecus tei cre cnc) were excellent 
fishing locations. The famous birdman motif that is rarely seen outside 
the Rano Kau area clearly relates to the birdman cult and the matatoa. 
Myths and legends surely are illustrated in some of the panels, although 
we have no way of knowing how ancient the legends are that now are 
associated with certain sites (see examples in this chapter under “Sea 


Creatures’). 

Clustering of art forms is noted throughout eastern Polynesia as a 
way of marking boundaries of kin group territories (Volland 1975:284- 
285). However, on Easter Island, boundary markers in the form of stone 
cairns (pipi horeko) served this purpose. Lines of cairns can still be 
followed today in parts of the island; rock art has not been observed on 
them. 

Some Easter Island petroglyphs appear to designate clans but, 
because of their locations in relation to known clan boundaries, it seems 
unlikely they served as actual boundary markers. Suggs (1961:150) 
notes that many Marquesan clan names refer to residence localities 
while others refer to animals or plants, such as atike’a (“descendant of 
crab”), manu ("bird"), ha'e’eka (“house of turmeric”), puhi‘oho ("savage 
eel”), and puhiku'‘a (“red eel"). He infers that petroglyphs or tattoo motifs 
incorporating such images are clan symbols. In the same manner, 
certain motifs may have served as clan indicators on Easter Island. One 
motif that stands out as a likely clan or subclan symbol is that of hare 
paenga, found in a very small section of Miru territory. 

Petroglyph distribution is also affected by geology. For example, 
relative to its area, Poike Peninsula has few petroglyphs because it was 
built up from volcanic ash rather than from lava. The central part of the 
island also has few rock outcrops and very few petroglyphs. 


A6 MOTIFS AND PATTERNS OF DISTRIBUTION 


CuPuLes: Trpe 10060 


Cup-shaped markings are found throughout the world and probably 
are man’s earliest and most basic “sign.” On Easter, informants de- 
clared them to be counting devices. However, in other parts of the 
world, these small pits were made for a variety of reasons, including 
fertility, weather control, acquisition of power from the stone, or nullifi- 
cation of power inherent in the stone. 

In absolute numbers, cupules are the most frequently observed 
petroglyphs on the island. Found at nearly every site, they are ubiqui- 
tous. A rough count indicates that there are at least 4,617. A precise 
count is virtually impossible because of their eroded condition. Erosion 
wears down the edges of the cups and, as some are associated with 
natural depressions, it is difficult to detect and separate them out. 

Cupules come in varying sizes from tiny to large; the larger ones 
probably had some functional use, such as containers for tattoo dye. 
Anything over 8 cm in diameter on a horizontal surface was considered 
a taheta (basin) rather than a cupule (fig. 4.1). Cupules are often an 
integral part of a larger panel, associated with other motifs. At times, 
they run in long lines or groupings, thus forming elaborate patterns. 

In Hawai'i, cupules were used as receptacles for the umbilical 
stump (pito) of newborns (Cox and Stasack 1970:68). Inquiries failed to 
find a correlative use on Easter Island, although natural holes in the 
lava were employed for this purpose in earlier times. Some islanders 
today are reviving this custom, which fell from favor when women 


Figure 4.1. Rock 49 is one 
of the horizontal boulders 
forming the court area at 
Mata Ngarau, Orongo. The 
panel has a combination 
of birdmen, faces, and 
depressions that may have 
served as containers for 
tattoo dye. 
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began having their babies in the island’s hospital. Stone towers built on 
the ruins of ahu also were said to be for the pito (Routledge n.d). 

A few examples from around the island illustrate the various ways 
in which cupules are used as parts of designs or by themselves. On 
Poike Peninsula, cupules form lines on the vertical walls of the cave 
called Ana O Keke (tig. 4.2), reputed to have been the place where 
virgins were confined to bleach their skins (white skin indicated high 
status). The site is very difficult to reach, requiring descent along the cliff 
face on a dangerously narrow path. Exfoliation has erased another line 
of cupules that used to be on the wall. 


Figure 4.2. Ana O Keke, a 
cave on the northern cliffs of 
Poike Peninsula, has petro— 
glyphs on its walls, some of 
which are shown here. 
Motifs include an adze 
design and a pointed head 
anthropomorph. Cupules 
form lines on the wall. A 
section of the wall has 
extoliated, carrying away a 
portion of the cupules; 
originally, there were two 
rows on the left side. 


Most examples of cupules are on ground-level lava flow where 
they outline designs or the rock edges or form parts of other designs 
(figs. 4.3, 4.4) as at Hanga Oteo. At Puna Marengo on the north coast, 127 
cupules are part of a design. They run down the center of a large sea 
snake (culebra) (fig. 4.5) and follow the contours of the lava flow. Itis said 
that an aku aku spirit lives in this petroglyph, which is located at a 
natural spring. 

A panel at Ahu Ra’ai on the north coast has tiny cupules inside the 
body of a canoe (see fig. 4.107); it is tempting to interpret these as the 
number of persons in that canoe. 

At Matariki on the northwest coast, approximately 56 cupules are 
located on the sides of a deep manavai (fig. 4.6). The word Matariki 
refers to the Pleiades and, although the cluster of cupules does re- 
semble a sort of star map, we have no indication how, or if, they were 
used in star watching. 

Orongo has relatively few cupules; the largest concentration is at 
Mata Ngarau where at least 51 are clustered, along with some natural 
depressions (fig. 4.7). 

A cave (no. 547) on the islet of Motu Nui contains cupules. Here, 112 
of these tiny pits run up a vertical wall and onto a low ceiling (fig. 4.8). To 


MOTIFS AND PATTERNS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Lert: Figure 4.3. A lop- 
sided turtle at Hanga Oteo 
is associated with lines, 
circles, and cupules. 


Betow: Figure 4.4. Hanga 
Oteo cupules follow the 
edges of the lava flow, 
enclosing a design that 
appears to be a fish, 


Opposite, Top: Figure 4.9. 
Puna Marengo’s culebra 
(sea snake) is dotted with 
cupules that continue 
around the irregularly 
shaped outcrop. This 
petroglyph is associated 
with a spring. 
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Opposire, Bortom: Figure 4.6. Between Hereke and 
Ahu Tepeu is a site on the northwest coast known as 
Matariki. Here, in a manavai (sunken garden), 
cupules are carved on the boulder walls; a few also 
appear on the upper rock surface. 
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carve them, the artist had to lie on his back, 
working overhead in dense rock. Appar- 
ently, their significance justified the difficul- 
ties. 

At Papa te Kena on the north coast, 
long lines of cupules connect scattered 
petroglyph elements (figs. 4.9, 4.11). 

Itis possible that some of Easter Island's 
cupules may relate to fertility in those cases 
where they are closely associated with 
komari and form an integral part of that 
design. An example is found at Orongo (fig. 
4.10) where these two elements are in com- 


bination on a carved housepost. 

Cupules are carved into some moai at 
Rano Raraku (pl. 6), as well as in other stat- 
ues and topknots around the island. They 
were carved into the statues after statue- 
making had ceased; they thus constitute a 
reuse of the sacred (seep. 27, this vely: 


RiGuT: Figure 4.7. The rock promontary (locus 69) at 
Mata Ngarau, Orongo, that juts over the caldera has 
a cluster of cupules. At least 51 are carved into the 
rock; small birdman figures and incised lines are 
nearby. 
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Lert: Figure 4.8. Cave 547 
at Motu Nui has 112 small 
cupules running up a 
vertical wall onto the 
ceiling of the cave; a 
portion of these is shown. 
Red pigment was added to 
the grooves of the canoe 

a shape. 
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ABOVE: Figure 4.9. A large 
raised section of lava, 
located at Ahu Marate near 
Papa te Kena, has a panel 
with a taheta, a long line of 
cupules, birdmen, birds, 
and other figures, The 
taheta has distinct circles 
carved around it. A tiny 
eye-nose face appears on a 
hump of lava. 


Ace: Figure 4.10. An 
upright housepost (locus 55) 
at Mata Ngarau, Orongo, 
has a group of komari and 
cupules in association with 
faces and birdmen. Two of 
the vulva forms have 
additional incising. It is 
possible that the birdman 
figures were carved when 
the boulder was in a 
horizontal position; they are 
oriented differently than the 
other carvings on the rock. 


ANTHROPOMORPHs: TYPE 1000 
FRONTAL, FutL-BoDY ANTHROPOMORPHS, Type 1010 


Only 23 full-figure anthropomorphs have been recorded on the island. 
Some of these have a pointed shape (hat?) on the head, which is 
common in anthropomorphic representations on rongorongo tablets (cf. 
Chauvet 1945: figs.152-176). Routledge (n.d.) shows a sketch of a hat 
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Papa te Kena, Locus B, Panel 1 Locus B, Panel 4b 


40 cm 


Asove, FacinG PAGEs: Figure 4.11. An extensive section of lava at the entrance to a cave at Papa te Kena contains long 
lines of cupules that connect several figures, including a “Kena” bird. 
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Par Lert: Figure 4.12. A 
large, well-made anthro- 
pomorphic figure at 
Hanga Oteo appears to be 
holding a poi pounder (?). 
Note the prominent ears 


and pointed head (hat?). 
If \ 
Lert: Figure 4.13. This 
() anthropomorphic figure at 
Mata Ngarau, Orongo, is 


\ incised in double outline. It 
bears a strong resem- 
blance to other incised 
anthropomorphs on the 

i= island, as well as to similar 

a figures in the Marquesas 

Islands. 
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called ha'ukiri that comes to a point; made of seabird feathers, it was 
worn by women at mourning dances. Campbell (1987:75—76) illustrates 
a pointed hat called ha’u maroki made of mahute with bird feathers. 

An anthropomorph carved at Hanga Oteo appears to be holding 
an object in one hand (fig. 4.12); this figure displays the pointed “hat” 
feature. The interior lines in the body and the pointed head seem to be a 
sort of convention for human depictions, as they are repeated several 
times in the island's rock art. One of these is a small incised anthro- 
pomorph (fig. 4.13) with a pointed tail (a bird tail?) from Orongo. The 
style of these figures brings to mind others from Hanga Piko, Vai Atare, 
and Poike (fig. 4.14). 

The Orongo figure is surprisingly similar to one recorded in the 
Tahauku Valley of Hiva Oa in the Marquesas. The Marquesan boulder 
has petroglyphs of anthropomorphic figures with the same kind of bird 
tail and is carved in double outline (Linton 1925: pl. XVa) (see chap. 9, 
this vol.). 

The only recorded anthropomorphic figures on the island which 
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20 cm 


are clearly phallic are at Anakena. They are discussed in chapter 6. 

In comparison with the numerous human figures in the rock art of 
the Marquesas (Millerstrom 1985) and Hawaii's petroglyphic art (Cox 
and Stasack 1970), where the bulk of the designs are stick-figure hu- 
mans, the lack of stick-figure anthropomorphs on Easter is curious. 
Perhaps the head alone sutticed to represent a human; this would fit 
with the general Polynesian stress on the importance of the head, 
where mana was concentrated (Handy 1927:30, 43). Along those lines, 
skulls also were venerated as ritual objects (Handy 1940:314). This does 
not, however, address the difference in absolute numbers between 
anthropomorphic depictions on Easter Island and those of Hawai'i and 
the Marquesas. This matter, obviously, is an area for further research. 


ANTHROPOMORPHIC FIGURES REPRESENTING Moat: Type 1020 


The enigmatic little figures that resemble miniature moai are a puzzle. 
Found all over the island, they were not intended to be removed from 
the matrix of the rock, so they were not small statues in the making. This 
was determined by a careful study of their method of manufacture. 
Seldom carved with any great skill, the figures usually are formed over 
a natural hump in the lava, so that little additional carving was needed 
to describe them (fig. 4.15). Some have suggestions of arms; nearly all 
have at least some facial features. They are often carved in clusters (fig. 
4.16), and some have long straight lines in association (fig. 4.17). 

Small moai figures have been recorded 117 times from all parts of 
the island except Poike Peninsula (fig. 4.18). It is likely that many more 
are still to be located. Because natural features in the rock are generally 
used as part of their shape, it is easy to overlook them. Their function in 


Figure 4.14. 
Anthropomorphs showing 
similar stylistic convention 
of double outline and 
pointed head (or hat). Lerr 
TO Ricut: (1) From Poike. (2) 
From Vai Atare. (3) From 
Hanga Piko. 
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AsovE: Figure 4.15. Examples of small moai-like figures, generally carved in clusters, are found in nearly all sections 
of the island. Lerr To RiGut: (1, 2) From Ava O Kiri. (3, 4) From Hanga Oteo. 
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Ricut: Figure 4.16. A large 
cluster of small moat figures 
on the north coast at Papa te 

Kena is associated with a 

cave. 


Far Ricut: Figure 4.17. An 
example of a small moai 
figure at O’one is associated 
with long straight lines. 
Many such combinations 
have been recorded, but 
the reason for their associa- 
tion is unclear. 
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Lert: Figure 4.18. Small 
moai figure distribution 
map. 


BeLow: Figure 4.19. Small 
moai figures carved into 
statues at the Rano Raraku 
quarry. Top: (1) Figures 

N appear on the side of the 

body. Borrom: (2) Others are 
carved on the back of the 
neck of a statue standing on 
the interior of the quarry. 
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Figure 4.20, Makemake 
face (locus 104) at Complex 
A, Orongo. This sculptured 

rock was excavated by 
Ferdon. 
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cm 
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the society remains obscure. They might have been substitutes for 
larger, free-standing statues, perhaps as tiki made by commoners to 
guard a certain locale. There seems to be no pattern of occurrence; 
sometimes these small moai petroglyghs are associated with ceremo- 
nial sites such as ahu or other types of petroglyphs; many are seemingly 
off by themselves. They were still being made late in time, as is exempli- 
fied by one carved into the top of a decapitated moai near Tahai, plus 
several carved on unfinished moai at Rano Raraku (fig. 4.19). 


ANTHROPOMORPHIC FEATURES, DISEMBODIED: TyPE 20OO 
FAcEs: Types 2010, 2020, 2030 


Three kinds of faces are distinguishable, but they may or may not have 
been interchangeable. Some are full faces with eyes, nose, mouth, 
cheek pouches, and outline of the head; a few also have ears (fig. 4.20). 
The most numerous face designs (islandwide) consist merely of a nose 
and eyes. These resemble the infamous “Kilroy” face and can take on a 
phallic appearance (fig. 4.21). Suggs (1961:149) states that “modern 
Marquesan porno represents the male genitalia in a fashion exactly like 
that of the long-nosed Makemake images of Easter.” The third type of 
face resembles “eye masks.” These are eyes with exterior lines that 
emphasize their shape (fig. 4.22). 

All three types of faces total 517; of these, 66 are 
full faces with all features, including ears. The eye- 
nose face numbers 260, and the eye mask has 191 
examples. Because of overlap, these faces are often 
difficult to put into separate categories. For example, 
some of the eye-nose faces also have additional lines 
around the eyes, making them quite close in style to 
the eye mask type. Their distribution around the is- 
land is shown in figure 4.23:1, 2. 

Routledge (1920:450) recorded legends that de- 
scribe some of the full faces as being portraits of par- 
ticular individuals. A few from Mata Ngarau were 


reputed to represent men who were either residents 
there or who were killed and eaten by rongorongo 
men, but Ferdon (1961a:252) describes them as repre- 
senting the god Makemake. They also could represent 
faces of ancestors because in other parts of Polynesia, 
such as New Zealand, stylized faces depict ancestors 
or commemorate great people in tribal histories, as 
well as serving as resting places for spirits (Barrow 
1984:33-34). Some faces exhibit mismatched eyes, the 
significance of which is obscure. This style appears to 


be a deliberate effort to indicate grotesqueness (fig. 
4.24). 
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Asove: Figure 4.21. The 
eye-nose type of face often 
takes on a decidedly 
phallic appearance, as 
seen in these examples 
from Vai Atare. 


Lert: Figure 4.22. Many 
large panels at Ava O Kiri 
on the north coast are 
covered with clusters of 
eye mask faces. 


Betow: Figure 4.23. Face 
motif distribution map. 
Lert: (1) All three types of 
faces. RIGHT: (2) Face 
petroglyphs minus those 
carved on red scoria or 
moai as secondary 
applications, probably as 
a mark of a victor. 


Motif type 

2010 mm Full face 
2020 C1 Eye-nose only 
2030 CI Eye mask 
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Figure 4.24. A collection of carved faces with mismatched eyes from various boulders at Mata Ngarau, Orongo. 


Not to scale. 


ask faces. 


Figure 4.25. The top of an unfinished moai at Rano Raraku is literally covered with small eye m« 
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Eye mask taces have round or almond-shaped eyes with one or 
more lines around them, giving the design a masklike conformation. Itis 
said on the island that the Makemake face (in the form of an eye mask) 
was a special motif relating to the Miru tribe. There is a cluster of these 
faces on the north coast near Anakena; however, they also appear in 
many other parts of the island. They are conspicuously absent from that 
portion of the north coast from the tip of Poike to Ava O Kiri. The fact that 
they are frequently applied to fallen statues around the island and on 
unfinished moai in the quarry at Rano Raraku suggests their possible 
use as the mark of a victor (fig. 4.25). A few Makemake eye mask faces 
(fig. 4.26) have an unusual extension that may represent a nose or 
tongue. 

There is little doubt as to the importance of the eye in Easter Island 
art. Eyes were and are inlaid in wood sculpture; certain moai also had 
inlaid eyes of coral and stone. Two kinds of eyes are distinguished in 
wood carvings today: one, called a “supernatural” 
eye, consists of a round pupil with a round white 
setting (usually vertebrae of fish); the other is a 


“natural” oval-shaped eye. In rock art motifs, the ma- f 


jority of eyes are of the supernatural type, as indicated 
by outlined circles. Some outlined circles by them- 
selves were identified by informants as representing 
supernatural eyes (Felipe Teao, personal communi- 
cation, 1987). The word for eye is mata, which can also 
be translated as intelligence, consciousness, or tribe. 
Eyes of ritual victims often were eaten by priests; this 
was the ultimate insult to the soul of the deceased. 
Makemake faces constitute one of the main mo- 
tifs on the north coast near Omohe, where the interiors 


of two caves are literally covered with carved and/or ee ae 


painted faces. One cave, Ana Nga Heu, contains 35 
faces, most of them in bas relief on the cave ceiling 


Figure 4.26. Some eye 
mask faces have an 
additional extension that 
may represent a tongue or 
nose. Lert: (1) From Ahu 
Runga. Ricur: (2) From 
Orongo. 


Figure 4.27. Several very 
finely carved faces are on 
vertical panels overlooking 
a spring at Vai Tapa Eru. 
This face is particularly well 
carved. Note the mis- 
matched eyes. 
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Figure 4.28. The famous site 
of Vai A Heva is located 
near the top of Poike Peak. 
The gigantic carving of a 
face (280 x 320 cm) sur- 
rounds a natural water hole 
that forms the mouth. Not to 
scale. Drawing courtesy of 
Curt Johnson. 
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(Lavachery 1989: fig. 35). Twenty-two of these are eye-nose Makemake 
faces; the rest are full faces. The second cave has 11 faces, some painted. 

A short distance north of the sanitorium is a cave known as Ana 
Mahina. Modified as a habitation site, it was also used as a burial cave, 
probably ata later date. One wall of the cave is covered with petroglyphs 
of Makemake faces (pl. 7) outlined (probably quite recently) with pig- 
ment.” 

Finely carved faces are located at Vai Tapa Eru, a spring (vai) 
inland from Tepeu. The designs, located on vertical panels overlooking 
the spring (fig. 4.27), are clearly oriented to the source of water. Perhaps 
they serve as prayers or offerings or as indicators of the sacredness of 
the site. 

On the south coast, some very fine faces are carved in association 
with other motifs at Tongariki (see fig. 6.20), but the most extraordinary 
example on the island is carved above a natural water catchment, with 
the taheta forming the mouth of the face. Known as Vai A Hevai (fig. 
4.28), this distinctive landmark is located on Poike Peninsula. 
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FEET AND HANDs: Types 2050, 2060 


Petroglyphs of hands and feet are not common, and none are known in 
rock paintings. Near Ahu Mahatua, at the foot of Poike, petroglyphs of 
feet and hands (fig. 4.29) are associated with a gory legend of a slain 
enemy (famous for his big feet) whose foot impression was carved on 
the rock to commemorate his bloody death, and by which the deed was 
discovered. In retaliation, the family of the murdered man slaughtered 
the murderer and all his kin. The only other carvings of feet are near 
Rano Raraku where six-toed feet were documented (fig. 4.30) and inland 
from Ahu Ra’‘ai where a few petroglyphs of feet were recorded. Island- 
ers today are occasionally born with six toes, which suggests that a 
natural model was the inspiration for the extra digit. 
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Two hand motifs, one of which is sculpted to suggest a palm and 
the other the back of a hand, are on one of the major carved boulders at 
Mata Ngarau, Orongo. The designs are somewhat ambiguous as the 
hands could be either fronts or backs (fig. 4.31). They are reminiscent of 
the carved wooden hand collected by Cook in 1774 (Heyerdahl 1976: pl. 
94). Another hand with arm at Mata Ngarau (fig. 4.32) is associated with 
komari. 

Handy (1927:135) cites the use of detached and preserved hands, 
fingers, and feet as mementos of the deceased. In Hawai'i, the leg bones 
and skulls of loved ones were saved and slept with at night. Instead of 
bones, sometimes the palm of the hand would be cut off, dried in the 
sun, and taken to bed. One can but speculate on the significance of the 


Figure 4.29. Ahu 
Mahatua, at the foot of 
Poike, has an unusual 
panel of hands and feet, 
plus cupules and polissoirs 
(tool sharpening depres- 
sions). 
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Asove: Figure 4.30. Just west of the 
quarry at Maunga Rau is the small site of 
Rano Raraku where two six-toed feet are 

carved in intaglio. 


Ricut: Figure 4.31. Two hands are in an upright position on a 
large boulder at Mata Ngarau. The boulder forms the edge of 
the court on the east side of Mata Ngarau (locus 43). One hand is 
slightly hollowed out as if depicting the palm. The hands are 
between two birdman figures, and a bas relief komari is below. 


Lert: Figure 4.32. Another,hand can be 
seen at locus 13a at Orongo. This 
panel, facing out over the ocean, alsc 
contains several incised komari an« 

an eye mask face. 
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carved hands at Orongo, but it is of interest to note that the remains of 
Captain Cook were identified by his hands which had been salted by 
the Hawaiians to preserve them (Bushnell 1979:288). 


Komari (VULVA Forms): TyPE 2070 


Some 564 komari have been recorded, including 334 at Orongo. This 
motif is notable for its variation in size, ranging from a tiny 4-cm ex- 
ample to one 130 cm in length, and for the variety of manufacturing 
methods. Komari are incised, pecked, and pecked and abraded, or are 
ie eer welhe nance Boat 

Aside from absolute numbers, the distribution of this design is 
unusual. It is completely absent on the north coast from Poike all the 
way to Ava O Kiri. Only a few isolated examples are found between 
there and the northern end of the island, where 61 are recorded (figs. 
4 34, 4.35). Statistically, they occur most often inand around Orenge and 
Rano Kau (66%),* thus putting the majority of these motifs, and by 
assumption whatever activities or rites were associated with them, at 
the southwestern corner of the island. Figure 4.36 illustrates the distribu- 


Figure 4.33. Numerous 
incised vulva forms on a 
boulder at Vaihu on the 
south coast at Hanga Tee. 


Figure 4.34. A large 
irregular section of lava at 
Hanga Oteo has cupules 
and various komari 
designs. 


RicxT: Figure 4.35. A small 
boulder at Hanga Oteo has 
vulvae and lines carved on 

its surface. 
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tion of komari motifs by clan and area (Rano Kau and Poike were 
undetermined as to clan, according to Routledge). 

At Crongo, komari are often carved on top of the birdman image. 
The implications of the komari motif are discussed in chapter 8. 


Man-Birp COMBINATIONS: TYPE 3000 
BIRDMAN: Types 3010, 3020, 3021 


aa 


“ Aside from the monolithic statues, the 
C3 birdman image best represents Easter 
& Island. This distinctive motif, with its huge 
(}\ eye and bird beak combined with a 


| ; 
AS crouched human figure in profile, domi- 


nates the petroglyph site of Orongo. The 
design is still in use today on Rapa Nui. 
Modern-day islanders carve and paint 

20 them on a variety of modern surfaces, 
from the facade of the church to store fronts. The eye of a birdman 
design is emphasized, often reaching huge proportions; all are com- 
pletely round (supernatural type) and usually have an extra concentric 


ry 


line. 
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Figure 4.36. Komari motifs. 
Lert: (1) Distribution map. 
Betow: (2) Bar chart 
illustrating proportions of 
komari motif 2070 in the 
various clan areas. The 
graph does not include the 
Trumpet of Hiro with its 
vulva designs because its 
original provenience is 
unknown. It now is located 
on the north coast but was 


© Current location of stone; originally from the west coast taken from the Hanga Roa 
area. 


Number of Komari Motifs 


The birdman motif, including both 350 
early and late styles as well as manu- 


piri, was recorded 481 times on the is- a 

land (ifeach manupiri motifis counted 4 259 

as two birdmen). The distribution of g . 

these motifs is significant: 86% are lo- - 

cated at or near Orongo, clear evidence = 150— 

of its association with the birdmancer- 2 

emony. Birdman motifs are rare else- Ce 

where. Figure 4.37 shows the distribu- 50 

tion of these designs by clan and/or 

area. ay 1, %,. Ge “Oy, %, Ge 
Asillustrated and described in the %, Ce My, "ey 

typology, the first type of birdman is Motifs by Clan, Plus Rano Kau and Poike 


basically a long, sinuous figure made 

of pecked and abraded lines (fig. 4.38). 

It almost always lacks the distinctive gular pouch so prominent in the 
later phase. The leg is partially extended, and the arm tends to extend 
out from the body. The hand, foot, and beak are seldom detined with 
any clarity and may not be present in every case (fig. 4.39). Six of this 
type of birdman have an additional body line that appears to be an 
early stylistic feature (fig. 4.40). 

The earlier type of birdman petroglyphs exhibit more evidence of 
erosion and thus appear much older. Lavachery (1939:27) also identi- 
fied the elongated birdman motif made with pecked and abraded lines 
as a first stage, “un premier état du dessin.” 
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Figure 4.37. Birdman 
motifs. Ricut: (1) Distribution 
map for birdman I and II 
motifs shown in relation to 
clan divisions according to 
Routledge. BELOw: (2) 
Distribution of the various 
kinds of birdman designs by 
clan and/or area. The vast 
majority are at Rano Kau, 
evidence of their associa- 
tion with the birdman cult. 
Manupiri consist of two later 
phase birdmen facing each 
other; thus, each manupiri 
is counted as two birdmen. 


LJ] Number of Birdman | Motifs 


© Number of Birdman II Motifs 
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S@ The later type of birdman is carved 
300 Monee -in bas relief and is depicted as a 
3010 m7 crouched figure with a decidedly 
250 3020 rounded back. One arm is raised and 
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the leg is sharply bent, resulting in a 
characteristic “keyhole” shape that is 
quite deeply carved and is generally 
the last part of the design to erode away 
(fig. 4.41). Some severely eroded bird- 
men have been initially identified by 
traces of this distinctive shape. The later 
phase birdman has a pronounced gu- 
lar pouch, and the rounded head often 
is thrown backward (tig. 4.42). The long, 
hooked beak, gular pouch, and position 
ofthe head are all typical of trigate birds. 
In 24 instances, the recarving and par- 
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Motifs by Clan, Plus Rano Kau and Poike 


tial obliteration of an earlier phase birdman by a later one is very clear 
and leaves little doubt as to the sequence of manufacture (fig. 4.43). 
Lines that are traces of earlier birdmen have been partially obliterated 
by the later bas relief type. These examples provided our first evidence 
for the stylistic progression of this motif. 

Scale appears not to have affected the birdman motifs; regardless 
of size, the designs remain fixed. For example, the birdman petroglyph 
ranges in size from 13 to 150 cm without any alteration in basic confor- 
mation. Orientation, however, varies considerably in that birdmen are 
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Figure 4.38. A sinuous early style birdman at Mata Ngarau, 
Orongo (locus 06) lacks a beak but holds an egg in its hand 


Figure 4.39. This panel on an isolated boul- 
der on the west slopes of Poike Peninsula 
illustrates early style birdmen lacking arms. 
The feet are poorly defined. Not to scale. 


Lert: Figure 4.40. An early style birdman at 
Mata Ngarau, Orongo. Note the elongated 
body and tentative shape. The extra body 
line appears to be an early stylistic feature. 
Cupules are associated. The significance of 
the group of straight lines is unknown. 


Opposite Pace, ABove: Figure 4.41. This 
characteristic “keyhole” shape at Mata 
Ngarau, Orongo, formed by the knee and 
elbow of the birdman, is the most deeply 
carved and the last to disappear. Note the 
tiny birdman carved in the keyhole of the 
larger figure on this horizontal boulder in 
the court. The surface is eroded from foot 
traffic. 


Opposite PAGE, BELOW: Figure 4.42. Locus 64 
lies on a pathway that runs around the 
north side of the crater at Mata Ngarau, 
Orongo. A bird, komari, and birdmen face 
the caldera; other figures continue over the 
top to another face of the rock. 


20cm 


cm 
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found on horizontal, vertical, or angled 
surfaces; there is no set directional pat- 
tern and some are even upside down 
(fig. 4.44). It is possible that the available 
surface dictated position. 

The motif of two birdmen facing each 
other with feet and hands touching is 
referred to locally as manupiri (figs. 4.49, 
4,46). We documented 14 of these designs 
(a total of 28 birdmen), 10 of which are at 
Orongo. Inquiries among the islanders 
as to the significance of the motif resulted 
in a variety of interpretations, including 
connections between human and spirit- 
ual aspects or tumu (groups within a tribe 
with whom one can/cannot marry). Mé- 
traux (1971:123) deduced that tumu were 
people of one tribe who had a special 
relationship with people in another group; 
it can also mean stem, tree, or trunk, not 
inconsistent with the concept of the “fam- 
ily tree.” Volland (1975:292) relates tumu 
to the idea of source; in the Marquesas, it 
refers to the primal couple from which all 
things eventually sprang. The signifi- 
cance of this motifin the context of Orongo 
and the birdman cult is not clear. If we 
consider Routledge’s (1919:263) suggestion that each birdman carving 
represented a winning contestant, then manupiri might commemorate 
two powerful factions that jointly held the position of birdman at one 
time. In fact, Routledge (1919:258) mentions that one group might domi- 
nate the egg hunt for years or pass it to a friendly clan: “One year the 
Marama were inspired with jealousy because the Miru had chosen the 
Ngaure as their successors, and burnt down the house of Ngaara” (the 
ariki of the Miru clan). 


Figure 4,43. 
Superimpositioning of the 
figures at Mata Ngarau, 
Orongo, is clearly shown 
in this panel (locus 29). 
Earlier birdmen are cut 
through and partially 
obliterated by later bas 
relief figures, 


Opposite PAGe, Top: Figure 4.44. The vertical face of a huge boulder at Mata Ngarau, Orongo, contains a series of 
upside-down birdmen (locus 18) plus a face. What may be a conger (?) is on the horizontal top surface of the boulder. 


Opposite PaGe, Bottom: Figure 4.45. Locus 16 in the court area at Mata Ngarau, Orongo, has birdmen, two manupiri 
designs, a rei miro (ceremonial pectoral), face, and komari. The komari are often superimposed over earlier carvings. 


The significance of the lines is unclear. Note traces of bas relief birdmen identified by the keyhole shapes. 
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Birps: Trpe 4000 
FRIGATE Bird: Type 4030 


Fifteen frigate bird motifs have been docu- 
mented; all are on the south coast, with 13 
of them at Orongo or on Motu Nui. This is 
an elegant motif, with angled extended 
wings and head in profile. Orongo’'s ex- 
amples include one at the far eastern end 
of Mata Ngarau (fig. 4.47), facing east to- 
ward the path that comes up from Kari 
Kari, the lowest point on the crater’s rim 
(and the place of easiest access from the 
sea). Other smaller examples are in asso- 
ciation with designs on the boulders at 
Mata Ngarau (fig. 4.48); several have two 
heads. 

Lavachery (1939:101) is in error when 
he states that the two-headed frigate de- 
sign 1s found only at Crongo. This motif is 
indeed rare am the islands rock art but 
aside from the Orongo examples, one is 
located at Akahanga on the south coast 
where it is carved on a red scoria “top- 
knot” (pukao) toppled from a statue (fig. 
2.4:2). The design of a double-headed bird 
is, however, acommon one on rongorongo 
tablets (cf. Chauvet 1945: fig. 176). Stylized 
frigate bird designs are also found carved 
on the heads of small wood statues (Esen- 
Baur 1969120), 

On Motu Nui, an occupation cave 
contains a panel (fig. 4.49) that includes a 
frigate bird very close stylistically to those 
at Mata Ngarau and Rano Raraku (fig. 
2.4:1). The grooves still retain traces of red 
pigment, as do other petroglyphs in this 
shelter. The paint has been preserved by 
the cave’s protected location. Additional 
motifs here include a Makemake eye mask 
face and a strange incised design that 
closely resembles tattoo patterns recorded 
by Routledge (n.d.); her field sketch shows 
similar hooklike lines coming down be- 
low the nostrils. Additional frigate bird 
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AsovE: Figure 4.46. A manupiri motif, located on the south coast of 
Vaihu, is one of the very few outside Orongo. Badly eroded, the 
figures are extremely faint. 


BELOw: Figure 4.47. Frigate bird from site 1, Mata Ngarau. 
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Asove: Figure 4.48. Rock 31 
at Mata Ngarau has birds, 
two-headed frigate birds, a 
birdman holding an egg, 
and an incised fan shape. 
Two-headed frigate bird 
designs are rare in the 
petroglyphs but are a 
common motif on 
rongorongo boards. 
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Ricat: Figure 4.49. A frigate 
bird from cave 531 on Motu 
Nui has two faces in 
association; one has an 
additional motif incised 
below the face resembling 
a sketch of tattoo markings 
as noted by Routledge in 
1914-15. Petroglyphs have 
traces of red pigment. 
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designs are found in another cave on Motu Nui (fig. 4.50) where traces of 
red pigment remain in the grooves. 


Marine CREATURES: TYPE 5000 


Petroglyphs depicting sea creatures take various forms. Some are barely 
suggested; others are quite explicit. This group includes recognizable 
sea forms such as fish and turiles, but also those that are more difficult to 
place into specific categories. The majority are from the north coast. 

Aside irom direct relerences to marine Inein the eceam ihat sur 
rounds Easter Island, it is possible that petroglyphs of fish may refer to 
human sacrifice, for human victims were regarded as “fish for the gods” 
(ika) throughout Polynesia. In the Marquesas and the Society Islands, 
victims were hung from trees in sacred precincts by shell hooks in their 
mouths (Handy 1927:193-194). 

Many of Easter Island's sea creatures are associated with elaborate 
myths and legends, especially those that are said to represent spirits. It 
is likely that most had legends at one time, but few are remembered 
today. Whenever possible, this information was collected. 

Fish (species unidentified), tuna, swordfish, needlefish (?), shark, 
whale (or dolphin), eel, and crab together total 165 examples; the bulk of 
these are located on the north coast from Mahatua to Omche (fig. 4.51). 
Octopus and turtle motifs are discussed below. General fish shapes 


Figure 4.50. Cave 532 on 
Motu Nui contains other 
frigate birds, a tern, and a 
possible anthropomorph. 


Figure 4.51. Fish motif and 
marine mammal 
distribution map. 
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account for 119 of the petroglyphs; others can be placed into discrete 
categories, such as tuna and shark, by the shape of the tail. 


TUNA, TAIL OF TUNA: Types 3020, 5071 


Tuna is (and was) one of the island's great delicacies, and many petro- 
glyphs appear to represent this fish. Some are detailed, showing gills, 
vertebrae, and fins (fig. 4.52); others are bare outlines (figs. 4.53, 4.54). Itis 
common for them to be carved in association with other fish (fig. 4.55). 

A strange motif resembling the tail of a tuna (fig. 4.56) is found on 
the north coast at Hanga Oteo. It may be that some of these designs 
were intended to represent a hat that turns up on the ends and was 
worn by women. Hats in this shape, made of totora, were called ha'u pouo 
(R. Campbell 1987:75). One, on the northwest coast at Pu Hakanini 
Mako’ (fig. 4.57), appears to definitely represent a tuna tail. 


SHARK: TYPE 3030 


Only two petroglyphs clearly represent sharks; one is found near Ava O 
Kiri (fig. 4.58), and the other is at Ra‘ai (fig. 4.59). Petroglyphs of shark 
may be a record of a catch, but more likely they refer to legendary 
events or contain symbolic meaning. Shark may be a metaphor for the 
Milky Way; in other parts of Polynesia, the Milky Way represented the 
great shark in the sky (Williamson 1924, 1:239). In the Marquesas, legend 
tells of Taka‘oa (Tangaroa) in the form of a shark. Hooked by a fisher- 
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Figure 4.52. A large tuna at Ava © Kiri, with bone structure indicated, is associated with a fishhook and cupules. 


Figure 4.93. Large fish shapes at Mahatua are difficult to identify as to species. Some are simple outlines. 
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Figure 4.54. A large but simple fish is depicted on lava near Ahu Mahatua. 


Figure 4.55. Three large tuna are together on one panel at Ovahe. One has interior lines. Two taheta also are 
associated; one, very large and deep, is cut inside a tuna motif. 
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Figure 4.96. A design 
element found only at the 


northern sector of the 
island at Hanga Oteo has 
ee tails of tuna, or perhaps 
depictions of hats with 
turned-up ends. These 
three examples are in the 
same area. Fishhooks and 
< cupules are associated. 


Lert: Figure 4.97. Toil of a tuna fish at Pu Hakanini Mako’'i on the 
west coast. The design ends where the lava stops; it is not broken 
off. 


Asove: Figure 4.98. A shark at Ava O Kiri has an interior design 
that depicts another fish. This motif is unique on the island. 
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Figure 4.59. A petroglyphof man, he overturned the island of Fatu Uku (Suggs 1961:150). Easter 
ee age Island legends also describe sharks as embodying the god Tangaroa 
mee ienhook and = yooorova 19/7) or as being part aku aku spirit and thus particularly 
canoes. dangerous to man; these were called nuihi. Islanders claim that shark 

was not eaten in former times, although the liver would be cut from 


them and used as binder for pigment. 
Octopus: Type 5060 


Thirteen petroglyphs of octopi have been docu- 

mented; the only one outside the north coast area 

is a questionable figure on Rano Kau’'s northern 

slopes (fig. 4.60). The Rano Kau example has been 

described as a Makemake face by McCoy (1978); 

it could be tentatively put in either category. All 

others are on the north coast from Poike to Ava O 

Kiri (fig. 4.61). Those at Ava O Kiri are particularly 

outstanding. Although many types of designs are 

Bt found at this site, the most notable panel, called 

10 Val Coke Pike by Remledge simiormant (n.d.), 

Figure 4.60. This problem- depicts octopi and other sea creatures (fig. 4.63). The octopi are very 

atical motif, found on the ex-_ finely carved, with long wavy tentacles and prominent eyes; they are 
terior slopes of Rano Kau, 

carved to take advantage of the forms in the lava. Nearby at the lovely 


may be either an octopus or 
avery stylizedeyemask. beach at Ovahe is another well-carved octopus (fig. 4.62). Métraux 
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ay 
(1971:373) recorded a folk tale from Easter Island that deals with these 
creatures. 

Octopus was sacred in Polynesia and occupied a prominent place 
in ritual and myth. Identified with the god Tangaroa in a Hawaiian 
creation chant, it also had a role in myths of the Society Islands where 


the great octopus Tumu-ra’‘a-fenua held the sky down against the earth 
with its tentacles (Handy 1927:129). 


TURTLE: Type 5080 


Turtles are—and probably always have been—rare on Easter Island; 
only one has come ashore in the past 20 years (Edmundo Edwards, 
personal communication, 1983). Itis said that they disappeared because 
of the passing of the kings (Métraux 1971:187). That they did at one time 
come to the island is clear from the petroglyphs, as well as from a tew 
turtle shell fragments found on the island. 

Throughout Polynesia, turtles are connected to royalty and special 
ritual practices (Lessa 1984). They were reserved for kings and nobility 
and contained sufficient mana to be substituted for a human sacrifice. 
In Tahiti, turtle was the shadow (ata) of the gods of the ocean (Emory 
1947:34). In the Tuamotus, the first turtle to be captured was offered to the 
gods at specific marae and with elaborate rituals. The Pleiades were 
represented by female turtles, the Belt of Orion by male turtles. When a 
certain star appeared in the sky, it signaled the time for the turtles to 
come to the islands. The appearance of the Pleiades prior to the arrival 
of the turtles gave rise to a connection between the two (Emory 1947:62). 


Figure 4.61. Octopus motif 
distribution map. 


Figure 4.62. On the lava 
near the shoreline at 
Ovahe is a large, finely 
carved petroglyph of an 
octopus. 
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Figure 4.63. Octopus designs are popular around the Ava O Kiri sector of the island. One of the most outstanding 
panels is this one with numerous motifs, including octopus, fishhooks, fish and net, and lines, plus a bas relief sea 
creature. 
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» Turtle petroglyphs in the Marquesas 
were said to be used as rain-making 
offerings or a record of turtle sacrifice 
(Suggs | oe led) 

Like other sea forms, turtle petro- 
glyphs (32 examples) are concentrated 
on the north coast from Ahu Ra‘ai to 
Omohe (fig. 4.64) in the Tupahotu or 
Miru clan areas. Those in the Ngaure 
clan area and at Rano Kau do not ap- 
proach the finest examples found at 
Tongariki (Tupahotu clan). Tongariki's 
turtles are magnificent carvings, with 
bas relief heads and shell plates care- 
fully delineated (fig. 4.65). At other sites, 
they tend to be simple outlines (fig. 4.66). 

Eleven turtle petroglyphs are near 
Ahu Ra’‘ai; these vary from simple to 
complex (figs. 4.67, 4.68), but none are 
as elaborately carved as those at Tonga- 
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Figure 4.64. Sea turtle 
motifs. Lert: (1) Distribution 
map. BeLow: (2) Distribution 
of type 9080, with most of 
the designs located in 
Tupchotu or Miru clan 
areas. 
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riki. At Omohe on the north coast, other large turtles (figs. 4.69, 4.70) are 
said to figure in a stillremembered legend concerning a man who left 
and then returned to the island on the back of a turtle. This man really 
was the god Makemake in disguise. The petroglyphs are said to com- 


memorate this event. 


Pigure 4.65. The famous site at Tongariki (14-963) has numerous excellent petroglyphs, including this turtle with a bas 
relief head. Note the cluster of cupules that forms a rectangle. 
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Figure 4.66. Inland from 
Ahu Ra’ai at Papa Mahina 
is an example of a simple 
turtle shape. This panel is 
in very poor condition 
because of erosion. 


Figure 4.67. Two turtle 
designs inland from Ahu 
Ra‘ai have a paenga cut 
running through them. It 
appears the stone was to 
be cut into blocks for a 
building project. 
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RiGuT: Figure 4.68. Other 
turtle motifs at Ahu Ra’‘ai 
have simple divisions 
indicating shell plates. 


Betow: Figure 4.69. A large 
panel with a turtle motif at 
Omcohe has a legend 
associated with it, telling of 
aman who went to Sala y 
Gomez on the back of a 
turtle which was really an 
aku aku spirit. 


Marine MAMMALS: TYPE O90 


Only seven identifiable marine mammals have 
been documented. One isa whale with acurly 
tail (lig. 4.71) at Hua on the north coast. This 
design has curvilinear flourishes similar to 
those found on other petroglyphs in the area, 
suggesting the hand (or direction) of one and 
ine Scime anism (cl te. 4/2) Ay time delpinn 
graces a boulder above Anakena (fig. 4.73). 


FABULOUS SEA CREATURES: TYPE 5100 


The incidence on Easter Island of fabulous sea 
creatures is of considerable interest because 
similar types of petroglyphs are not known 
from other Pacific islands. In myths, however, 
sea animals are favorite incarnations of the 
gods throughout the Pacific (Métraux 1971:311). 

Sea creature motifs, while having gen- 
eral marine forms, either combine two kinds of fish, or fish and bird, or 
they are fishlike beings with human faces. Such fanciful creatures are 


usually found in association with more naturalistic sea forms and are 
located either at Rano Kau or on the north coast from Mahatua to 
Anakena (fig. 4.74). Aside from those at Rano Kau, an undeclared area 
according to Routledge, all others are in the Tupahotu or Miru clan 
areas. Clearly, this motif represents neither an external model nor an 
extinct creature but a being of the mind and imagination. 
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Facine Paces: Figure 4.70. The major panelat Omohe contains aturile, fish, eye mask faces, boat house foundation shapes, 
and komari. Although well carved, it is rapidly eroding from foot traffic. The head of the turtle has been lost to exfoliation 
of the rock surface. The dotted lines show the outline and eyes of the head as sketched by Lavachery in 1935. 
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CONTINUATION OF FiGurE 4.70. Note: The drawing has been divided over facing pages where the panel is broken over the 
rock face. 
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RicuT: Figure 4.71. A whale with a curly tail is 
associated with fishhooks and cupules. This panel 
at Hua is very close stylistically to others in the 
area, suggesting the hand (or influence) of one 
individual. 


Figure 4.72. Alargeand 
elaborate panel known as 
Pua Tivaka is located on a 
hillside at Hua above La 
Pérouse Bay. It contains 
several sea forms that 
seem to have a narrative 
quality. The carving is 
distinguished by many 
curvilinear flourishes. 


Figure 4.73. A large, well- 
made dolphin carved in bas 
relief is located at Anakena 
uphill from Ahu Nau Nau. 
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The large petroglyph site at Ra’ai has several strange fish (tig. 
4.75), as does Ava O Kiri (fig. 4.76). Some, at Ava O Kiri and Hua, dety 
interpretation (figs. 4.77, 4.78). These are all unique on the island and 
probably are the result of legend or dream. 

Orongo’s Complex A has two sea creature motifs (fig. 4.79) on 
adjoining boulders. From the weathered condition of the petroglyphs, 
they appear to be very old. The designs are of a shark (?) interacting or 
combined in some way with an octopus. Both designs are beautifully 
conceived and executed, with the lines and shapes flowing over the 
curved boulders. They are well-carved, obviously by a craftsman, and 
possibly by the same hand. 

As has been noted, many rocks (and/or petroglyphs) are believed 
to have various spirits living within them. One of these is an elegant 
petroglyph carved on a shaped and polished paenga on Ahu Ra’ai (pl. 
8). Carved in bas relief, itis believed to represent an espiritu (an aku aku 
spirit) known as Mata Vara Vara a Ahu Ra‘ai (fig. 4.80).° A legend 
declares that, if some soul is wandering in the night, another aku aku 
called Pae Pae a Tari Vera Karava, makes it rain. As the soul searches 
for shelter, an aku aku called Hiva Kara Rere grabs it and flies away, 
leaving it next to a beautiful house. The soul goes inside the house and 
is eaten. We were told that islanders today leave food offerings in front 
of this petroglyph while fishing in the area to appease the spirit that 
lives there. 
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Figure 4.74. Sea creature 
motifs. Lert: (1) Distribution 
map for fabulous sea 
creatures, including pakia. 
BeLow, Lert: (2) Location of 
compound sea creatures, 
type 0100, by clan areas 
and Rano Kau. 
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Ricut: Figure 4.75. Not all petroglyph designs are 
easily identified. These two fishlike creatures at 
Ahu Ra’ai do not seem to fit into any known 
category. 
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RiGut; Figure 4.76. A bit 
north of Ava © Kiri ravine is 
an interesting sea creature 
with a human face and 
large ears. 


Far RiGutT: Figure 4.77, 
Some motifs at Ava O Kiri 
are beyond description, 
such as this unique design. 


Figure 4.78. “Creature” motifs at Hua. One has embryonic overtones. Perhaps it represents a turtle outside its shell. 
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Asove: Figure 4.79. Sea 
creatures from Complex A, 


oe wee oe Orongo. These dynamic 
Le absentee ties EE figures (loci 106, 107) are 
/ ao : ee ‘ carved so that the shapes 
Pst : : 3 


flow over the curves of the 

. boulders. The designs 

. Appear to represent an 
octopus interacting in 
some way with either a 
shark or a sea mammal. 
The petroglyphs are 
extremely faint and 
eroded. 


Lert: Figure 4.80. A large, 
well-carved paenga on the 
top of the ahu at Ahu Ra‘ai 
has a carving of an aku 


I ie > aku spirit, according to 
oe ‘ legend. The original 
— ja ee petroglyph is in bas relief; 


islanders added the head 
in recent years. 


BeLow, Lert: Figure 4.81. 
These interesting sea 
creatures, carved in bas 
relief, are located on the 
hillside northeast of 
Anakena beach. 


Above, Ricut: Figure 4.82. A 
beautifully carved petro- 
glyph panel, located on the 
hill above Anakena, is 
known as Dos Caras. These 
legendary figures represent 
two magical creatures who 
came to the island from 
Hiva, the mythical home- 
land. Being possessed of 
magical abilities, they were 
able to leave the island by 
flying away. 
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Legends are also associated with some of Anakena’s petroglyphs. 
Three sea creatures (fig. 4.81), carved on papa uphill from Ahu Nau 
Nau, figure in a legend about fabulous spirits from Hiva (the mythical 
homeland) who swam to the island. Another nearby panel of spirit 
creatures has large figures carved with great care. They are said to 
represent two beautiful women ("Dos Caras”) (fig. 4.82) who could 
magically change into fish or birds. Coming by magic to the island, they 
lived with their mate who is said to be represented by another nearby 


panel (fig. 4.83). Eventually they left and returned to Hiva but, it is said, 
their mate carved this design so that they would be remembered (Lee 
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The number of petroglyph panels and legends that deal with 
spirits (varua, aku aku) who magically arrive from and depart to a 
mythical land appears to be a corollary of the absolute isolation of the 
island. An unspoken longing for other lands comes poignantly through 
the legends, for it is only enchanted beings who have the ability and 
mana to leave—or to return—to this isolated spot. 

Other “creature” sites near Anakena include a panel on a fallen 
statue base (fig. 4.84) at Hanga Ohio that is said to have been brought 
from the ancient homeland, Marae Renga. The figures are described by 
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locals as being part turtle and part bird. Uphill are two petroglyphs in 
the form of crabs (pikea) (fig. 4.85). Located by the ruins of an ancient 
ahu (tentatively identified as Ahu Runga O Hanga Ohio), the two pikea 
are said to be aku aku spirits known as Pikea Uri A Hau Maka O Hiva 
and Pikea Uri A Tangata Honu. A legend was connected with them and 
the site, but it is now forgotten. 


Asove: Figure 4.83. Con- 
ceived on a monumental 
scale, this sea creature at 
Anakena is said to 
represent the mate to the 
two figures known as Dos 
Caras (fig. 4.82). This figure 
is 7 m long. Note the tiny 
moai shape on the body. 


Lert: Figure 4.84. The ahu 
at Hanga Chio north of 
Anakena has, on one of its 
moai pedestal stones, 
figures that are part bird, 
part turtle (according to 
local informants). Cupules 
and vulvae are also on the 
panel. 


Figure 4.85. Located on the 
hill northeast of Hanga 
Ohio in the Anakena area, 
these two petroglyphs are 
said to represent supernatu- 
ral pikea (crabs). Aku Aku 
spirits reside in them. 


Figure 4.86. A petroglyph of 
a pakia (?) at Vai Atare 
made with double outline is 
said to represent a seal. 
This motif is associated with 
the god Tangaroa. 
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PAKIA: Type 5110 


An unusual design that the islanders call pakia is said to represent a 
seal (fig. 4.86). The presence of seals on Easter Island seems unlikely 
although Smith (1961b:263) reports a leopard seal tooth from an excava- 
tion on the north coast, and seal bones were also found at Anakena 
J. M. Ramirez, personal communication, 1988). The appearance of an 
unusual creature would be the cause of great interest; Emory (1947:9) 
mentions a small marae in the Tuamotus that was built specially for 
seals “which appeared very rarely.” 

At Anakena’'s Ahu Nau Nau there is 
a large detached stone with a petroglyph 
of a pakia (fig. 4.87). The motif is neither 
well carved nor well designed and, in 
fact, may be unfinished. Another pakia 
(fig. 4.88), carved in bas relief and double 
outline on the side of a huge stone bowl, 
lies by the road leading into Anakena. 
The bowl was uncovered (and damaged) 
during road grading; its original prove- 
nience is unknown. 

A legend tells of the god Tangaroa arriving at Tongariki in the 
disguise of a pakia (Métraux 1971:310-311); his feet and hands were 
those of a seal, but his face was that of a man. Although he protested 
that he was not really a seal, he was killed and put into an oven. When 
the meat did not cook, the people realized he was indeed a god. 
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Lert: Figure 4.87. A detached paenga lying in front of Ahu 
Nau Nau at Anakena has an unfinished carving of what 
appears to be a pakia. This large block of stone seems to 
have been intended for ahu construction. 


AsovE: Figure 4.88. A fragment of a large stone basin 
unearthed near Anakena has a bas relief pakia design on its 
side. 


Twenty-three pakia motifs have been 
recorded, and all but one are on the north 
coast from Ahu Mahatua to Anakena. The 
largest group (17) is located at a site known 
as the House of Aio, near Mahatua. Huge 
hare paenga foundation stones are all that 
is left of this house. Bas relief figures are 
carved on the inside surfaces of the paenga 
(fig. 4.90); the dominant design is pakia. At 
some time in the past, attempts were made 
to destroy the motifs by chipping along the 
top interior surface. The House of Aio fig- 
ures in another bloody legend of revenge, 
as reported by Métraux (1971:385-386). A 


pakia is incised on the inside wall of Ana Figure 4.89. Another pakia motif is incised on an interior 
Haruru, a nearby cave (fig. 4.89). wall of Ana Haruru, not far from the House of Alo. 


TERRESTRIAL CREATURES: TYPE 6000 
FOWL: Type 6010 


Despite their importance as a food resource and one of the few sources 
of feathers for headdresses, fowl are rarely represented on the island, 
with only 13 examples. Six of these are located just west of the leper 
sanitorium on the west coast. The site is called Pu Hakanini Mako’'i after 
the central (and finest) petroglyph panel. This collection of motifs, in- 
cluding canoes and roosters (fig. 4.91), figures in a legend. According to 
Barthel (1978:68), the petroglyphs describe a group of explorers who first 
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Figure 4.90. The House of Aio on the north coast is a large boathouse foundation. The finely cut 
paenga that form the foundation stones have bas relief designs carved on their inside surfaces. The 
majority of motifs are of pakia. The upper parts of the paenga have been vandalized by efforts to chip 
away the designs. Seven of the 11 decorated paenga are illustrated. 
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came to the island as an advance party for Hotu Matu’a; the roosters 
represent the young men. Deeply carved, the motifs are made with 


great artistic ability. 
Another site with rooster motifs is inland from Ra’ai on 


coast where three large and ferocious looking roosters (fig 


the north 
- 4.92) are 


located. Although not as finely carved as those at Pu Hakanini Mako’, 


these are powerful and impressive figures. 


Figure 4.91. An outstand- 


ing 


panel depicting 


roosters and what appears 
to be a boat or a wave is at 
Pu Hakonini Mako’i north 
of Hanga Roa on the west 


coda 


st near the leper 


sanitorium. A possible 


ear. 


y birdman figure is 


also on the panel. 
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Apove: Figure 4.92. Three ferocious looking roosters are 
carved on papa inland from Ahu Ra‘ai. 


Asove, Ricut: Figure 4.93. Located at Hohoro Moko east of the sanitorium and north of Hanga Roa, this unusual 
petroglyph is said to depict a man who had “second sight” and thus could find, and steal, objects hidden by 
others. He was found lying dead here, with his head turned into that of a lizard. The lava flow naturally takes 
the shape of a lizard head. Long lines are carved on the rising lava to indicate the body. 


LizArD: Type 6020 


There are but five recognized petroglyphs of lizards (moko) on the 
island. One of these, however, is of considerable interest owing to its 
size and associated legend. Called Papa Hohoro Moko, this petroglyph 
is named after a legend concerning a member of the Haumoana clan 
named Mata-Ko-lro who had “second sight.” He was able to see where 
people had hidden things and thus could steal their belongings. He was 
found lying dead with his head turned into that of a lizard (Routledge 
n.d.). The petroglyph is on a sloping papa that has its “head” on ground 
level where the lava has naturally formed into the shape of a lizard 
head. Long curving lines on the raised portion of lava indicate the body 
of the creature (fig. 4.93). Another smaller example is at Vai Atare where 
a lizard form flows around the rock surface (fig. 4.94). 
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The extrapolation of the island's tiny 
gecko into a 330 cm long petroglyph of a 
monstrous lizard is provocative and fits 
well with other legends of enormous and 
fearsome lizards in Polynesia. Despite 
their small size and benign characteris- 
tics, lizards on Easter Island (and many 
other islands of Polynesia) are viewed 
with fear and revulsion. 

In the Marquesan legend of Moe- — 
ava, the royal tattoo mark of the eldest 
son was that of o lizard (Emory 1975:97), 
but both Hawai'i and New Zealand have 
myths of horrifying man-eating lizards. | 
Skinner (1964:1) attributes this to folk | 
memory of crocodiles from Southeast , 
Asia. Best (1988:256) describes legendsof | 
great man-eating lizards in New Zealand 
and other islands in Polynesia and sug- ; 
gests that the Polynesian “dragon” is : 
based on the crocodile—either the real 
life animals or the memory of them. As | 
late as 1841, the Maori were in terror of ' 
lizards (Best 1988:256). Loeb (1926:179) re- T 
corded beliefs on Niue regarding lizards: \ 
a “hairy” lizard was a bad omen but \ 
would not be killed except as a yearly : 
sacrifice. If a lizard crossed the road in front of people, they offered 
prayers to preserve them from harm. It was tapu to walk where a lizard 
had crawled; breaking this tapu would cause swelling of the legs and 
stomach. The people of Niue also believed in man-eating lizards but 
referred to them by other names because the name itself was tapu (Loeb 
1926:185). Regardless of the origin of their fears, Easter Islanders today 
retain definite negative feelings about geckos. Some women believe 
that lizards can run up their leg and impregnate them. Williamson (1933, 

1:81) cites legends of reptilian creatures violating women with their tails 


and, in several cases, the origin of mankind is attributed to this sort of 
happening. 


CEREMONIAL OBjects: TrpE 7OOO 
Ret MIRO: Type 7010 


Rei miro are ceremonial pectorals worn by royalty. The carved wood 
lunate shape collected by early visitors to the island is very close in 
appearance to pectorals made of shell from other parts of the Pacific. It 


ABOVE: Figure 4.94. This 
lizardlike form at Vai Atare 
is carved so that it swirls 
around the suriaces of an 
irregularly shaped 
boulder. 


Top: Figure 4.95. Two rei 
miro at Hua are large and 
well carved; both have 
turned-back ends. The 
larger of the two is associ- 
ated with many taheta, 
some of which are cut 
through the design. 


Bottom: Figure 4.96. Cave 
934 on Motu Nui contains a 
rei miro with a chicken 
head at each end, a form 
seen also in wood carving. 
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is assumed that wood was used because 
of the lack of large shells on Easter Is- 
land. Some have rongorongo figures 
carved on them. Rei miro have a variety 
of decorative ends; some have turned- 
back hook shapes, others have bearded 
human faces, or chicken heads. These 
artifacts are reflected accurately in the 
rock art. Of the island's 15 examples, most 
have plain hooked ends as at Hua (fig. 
4,95), but one, in a cave on Motu Nui (fig. 
4.96), has chicken heads. Finely carved 
rei miro associated with birds, faces, and 
birdmen are found at Orongo (fig. 4.97). 
The rei miro at Hanga Piko are small and 
incised (fig. 4.98) and seemingly done 
more casually. 


Ao (DANcE Papptes): Tyee 7030 


Ascan be expected of a seafaring people, 
paddles were enormously important. Buck 
(1938:34-35) states that paddles were given 
names, and even the steering paddles of 
the canoes of gods had names. The dance 
paddle with a human face (ao or rapa) 
demonstrates unification of man and 
paddle and appears to represent a link to 
the past as a reflection of the voyaging 
culture of Oceania. There is little differ- 
ence between types of paddles except for 
length. Most have human faces carved or 
painted on them, and some are highly 
stylized. The occurrence of nearly all examples of this motif at Orongo 
can be explained by the connection between the ceremonial paddle 
and the matatoa cult's activities. 

The most notable of this type are on Motu Nui where one is painted 


on the ceiling and at Orongo where they are painted or carved inside 
the stone houses (pl. 9). 


Heappresses: Type O40 
A site on the northwest coast near Ana Nga Heu has two panels 


depicting ceremonial headdresses—one with a face attached (fig. 4.99:1, 
2). Both are very close in style to another from Hanga Oteo (fig. 4.99:3). A 


Asove: Figure 4.97. This panel (locus 17) at Mata 
Ngarau, Orongo, has 10 bird figures, one with a star- 
shaped head. Note the rei miro combined with a face. 
The panel is slightly compressed for presentation. 


Lert: Figure 4.98. A vertically oriented panel of dense 
basalt at Hanga Piko has incised rei miro that are quite 
small in scale. Note the possible anthropomorph at the 
top. The panel measures 30 x 120 cm. The rock art at 
Hanga Piko has been severely vandalized. 
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Figure 4.100. This very 
large, well-carved motif of 
the head of an ariki (chief) 

wearing a feathered 
headdress is part of a 
composition that includes 
several fish, fishhooks, and 
other motifs. It is near Vai 
Tara Kai Ua, north of 
Anakena. 
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Figure 4.99. Three examples of ceremonial headdresses, a design motif not 
found elsewhere on the island. Lerr ro Ricurt: (1, 2) From Omohe. (3) From 
Hanga Oteo. 


variation of this theme is at Vai Tara Kai Uaon the north coast where the 
head of an ariki wearing a feathered headdress is associated with a 
large fish and other designs (fig. 4.100). These are the only examples of 
this particular motif found on the island. 

Islanders had several kinds of “crowns” or ceremonial headdresses; 
most were made of feathers. Métraux (1971:220-221) notes they were 
made with frigate or gannet feathers, as well as chicken feathers. Each 


was known by a special name, had a symbolic meaning, and was a 
mark of status (Métraux 1971:222). 
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WATERCRAFT: TYPE 8000 
CANOES: Types 8010, 8020, 8030 


Canoe designs may refer to the “great ca- 
noe in the sky” or perhaps the large double 
canoe that brought the original settlers to 
the island. Undoubtedly, the symbolic 
meaning of canoe involved class and sta- 
tus and, because of the association of ca- 
noes with journeying and settlement (and 
thus with the founding ancestor and Miru 
clan), a cOmnmection is implied (Var lillsiire 
and Lee 1987). Sacred canoes in likepia 
were “possessed” by chiefs of the status 
group; although the canoes had been or- 
dered, built, and paid for by others who : 
had full rights over them, in theory they ( 
were the property of the chief (Firth 1967:55). ; 

There is little doubt that canoes and 
sailing were primary interests of the an- 


cient Polynesians; however, because of the 


loss of wood resources, the natives of Eas- 

ter Island seemingly lost much of their 
knowledge of sailing over the centuries. 

Early visitors to the island commented on 

the ingenious way that small pieces of wood 

were assembled to make canoes (Métraux 20 
1971:204). Although put together with scraps 

of wood, Easter Island's canoes retained 

traits that link them with other parts of Polynesia. 

Since the Heyerdahl expedition (Heyerdahl and Ferdon 1961) 
stressed the theory of contact with South America, any depiction of a 
boat has come under close scrutiny. Some clearly depict historic ships; 
others are undoubtedly canoes. According to Heyerdahl (1980:203), a 
rounded hull represents totora reed boats like those in Peru. The totora 
reed itself is, according to Heyerdahl (1980:203), a “strictly American 
fresh water plant that had reached no further than the crater lakes of 
Easter Island.” However, recent research by Flenley (Kirch 1984:268) 
has provén that this reed was present on the island for some 35,000 
years. If the Easter Islander used reed floats, it was undoubtedly a case 
of independent invention. 

Petroglyphs show both canoes and boats in side view. The motifs 
are varied, and we seem to be dealing with more than one kind of 
watercraft. Petroglyph designs show what appear to be double canoes 
(type 8020; fig. 4.101); simple canoe shapes (type 8010; fig. 4.102); and one 


Figure 4.101. Canoe 
motifs. Top: (1) A 
petroglyph that appears to 
be a double canoe located 
at Complex A, Orongo. 
Bottom: (2) Another one at 
Ava O Kiri is fragmentary. 
Suggestive of two canoes 
together, the center section 
of this petroglyph has been 
lost due to erosion. 
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that may be a reed float (type 8050; fig. 
4.103). Canoes are one of the most common 
designs carved on fallen moai and pukao 
after they were thrown down in warfare 
(figs. 4.104, 4.105) (see this chapter, “Reuse 
of the Sacred”). 

The distribution of various kinds of 
canoes is illustrated in figure 4.106, where 
we distinguish between canoes carved as 
secondary applications to moai or pukao, 
and petroglyphs on lava flow. Figure 4.106:1 


ABOVE: Figure 4.102. Simple 
curved shapes at Puna Pau 
represent canoes; these O 
have a wide “hull” with 
curving ends. This example De 
ison a red scoria cylinder at os 
the quarry site. A “blank” “ 
measuring 162 x 265 x 187 a= Se 
cm, it was cut for use as a - 
topknot for a statue. The 
upper portion of the panel is 
heavily eroded and 
disfigured with grattiti. Not 
to scale. : e : 


Ricut: Figure 4.103. What 
appears to be a reed float is 
carved on top of a large 
boulder outcrop at Hanga 
Oteo. A portion of this motif 
is covered with cement 
residue, a leftover from 
recent building projects. 
Other petroglyphs on this 
panel include a large circle, 
fishhooks, a cupule, and x se 
other unidentified lines. ee 20 
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illustrates the distribution of canoe motifs by clan and includes all 
canoes, including those carved on lava flow (papa), red scoria pukao, 
facia on ahu, and moai. Many of these are “secondary” applications 
that represent a reuse of sacred stones. Figure 4.106:2 illustrates the 
distribution of canoes that are only on papa or boulders; these are 
considered to be earlier than those found on red scoria and moa. As 
can be seen, the simple canoe petroglyph was centered in three clan 
areas, but ine loier disiribution shows o cramaie meredsa1neeetiann 
areas. One of these areas is Puna Pau, the topknot quarry where these 
designs are carved on the pukao that had been quarried but awaited 
transport. 

The best examples of canoe motifs are carved on dense lava, some 
of which was subsequently cut out for paenga. These sites are located at 
Ahu Ra’‘ai near La Pérouse Bay. Presumably, these petroglyphs mark a 
place of myth or ritual that may, in some way, relate to kingship, 
legends, or heavenly phenomona. 

Ahu Ra’‘ai's canoes are unique in that 
many of them have a very specifically 
shaped extension: a vertical line with curved 
elements at each end (type 8030). The upper 
curve is always the larger (fig. 4.107). The 
distinct form is consistently repeated, sug- 
gesting that it contained explicit symbolic 
content. What this appendage signifies is 
unclear. A survey of the literature dealing 
with the watercraft of Oceania has failed to 
reveal a parallel. Skjolsvold (personal com- 
munication, 1988), however, thought it re- 
minded him of rudders or steering paddles 
on fishing boats in the Maldive Islands. 
Ra'‘ai's canoes were also noted by Kather- 
ine Routledge in 1914-15. At that time, her 
informants gave them the name “papa vaka, 
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Apsove: Figure 4.104. A 
moai at Rano Raraku that 
fell during transport has 
canoe shapes carved on its 
side just below an arm. 


BeLow: Figure 4.105. 

Canoe shapes and 
cupules cover all sides of a 
fallen pukao lying at Vaihu 
near the bay at Hanga 
Tee. Red scoria is a poor 
surtace for petroglyphs 
because of its crumbly 
nature. These designs are 
very eroded. Not to scale. 
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Figure 4.106. Canoe motifs. 
Asove, Lert: (1) Distribution 
of canoe motifs by clan, 
including all types of 
canoes, such as those 
carved on pukao, facia, and 
moai that are “secondary” 
applications, as well as 
those on lava. ABove, RIGHT: 
(2) Canoe motifs found only 
on lava flow (papa) or 
boulders show a different 
distribution; these are 
“primary” applications that 
are considered to be much 
older. Ricur: (3) Distribution 
map of canoe motifs. 
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(red scoria) 
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papa moa” (in Rapa Nui, moa is “chicken” and vaka means “boat” or 
“canoe”’). The heavy concentration of canoe designs at Ahu Ra‘ai is o! 
considerable interest for the layers of carving, especially of can 
motifs with end extensions—a design not found in other paris o! 
island. The fact that the main panel has large shallow depressions that 
could have been used for divining argues for special ritual practices. 
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PacinG Paces: Figure 4.107. Ahu Ra’‘ai canoes often have an extension, with additional curved shapes at each end. 


This distinct form is repeated numerous times at this site. The major panel at Ra‘ai is 12 m long and contains many 
sea forms, as well as canoes, cupules, and fishhooks. 
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Describing early Easter Island canoes, Métraux states: 


To the extreme of these booms are lashed the ends of a curved rod bent 


almost double, and lashed at the center to the bow and stern projections. 
This horseshoe frame suggests a contrivance used on the sterns of 
Tuamotuan canoes of Tatakoto. My informant...remembered having 
heard of hoof-shaped frames at the ends of canoes and tried to explain 
certain obscure designs which accompany the representation of boats 
on petroglyphs as attempts made by native artists to figure the hoof- 
shaped parts of their craft. My informant was positive that the bowed 
frames were supports for nets or lines. (1971:205) 


Very little variation is noted in the specific canoe motif with end 
extension recorded in the Ra’ai sector. However, onecanoe petroglyph Figure 4.108. A bit to the 
at nearby Ava O Kiri, a short distance to the west of Ra’ai, has a line ee oe 

as one canoe design with 

running from the lower curved element of the appendage toa fish (fig. what may be a fish ona 
4.108), suggesting that fishing was involved. Aside from the Ava O Kiri __ line. 
example, there are only two places where 
this particular canoe motif appears; one 
is at Pua Tivaka (fig 4.72) adjacent to the 
Ahu Ra’ai sites, where there is a similar 
(but not exact) motif, and at Anakena ap- 
proximately 2 km to the west where two 
paenga lying on the surface near Ahu 
Nau Nau and one on the back sea wall of 
the ahu have the same motit (figs. 4.109, 
4.110). As these paenga were brought into 
Anakena from another location, their 
place of origin is uncertain, but it can be ee 
assumed from the design elements that . 
they were originally from the Ahu Ra’‘ai 
area. There is, in fact, a paenga “quarry” ; 
near Ahu Ra’ai, which appears to be a 
source of cut stone (see chap. 6). Some 
remaining panels—with the same canoe 
motifs—have clear evidence of cuts. It thus 
seems certain that the petroglyphs were 
on the lava before the paenga was cut 
and shaped. 

We can assume that the great ca- 
noes of Ra’ai have significance other than 
to indicate places of canoe manufacture; 
wood for canoes apparently came from 
the forests that used to cover the slopes of 
Mount Terevaka, a considerable distance en 
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ABOVE: Figure 4.109. Ahu 
Nau Nau at Anakena is 
noted for its carved paenga 
stones, including these 
examples that were part of 
an earlier ahu; these have 
the Ra‘ai type of canoe 
designs. 


Ricut: Figure 4.110. A 
recently excavated section 
of the sea wall at Nau Nau, 

Anakena, revealed two 
more canoe petroglyphs. 
The stones are at the bottom 
of the earlier structure, thus 
lending support to the belief 
that these particular motifs 
have claim to some 
antiquity. 
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away (translation of the name Terevaka is 
“to pull out canoes”). Excavations at the 
foot of Terevaka have uncovered early 
house foundations that Cristino (personal 
Cemmunicavlen,  l2o0) ana sievenson 
(1990:1, 3) believe were housing for work- 
ers involved in harvesting the forests of 
Terevaka. Wood-working tools were re- 
covered there. 

The distribution of canoe petroglyphs 
may provide a clue to their significance. If 
we consider only those canoe designs 
carved on papa, we find they cluster sig- 
nificantly on the north coast from Ra‘ai to 
Anakena. These are all in Routledge’s Miru 
and Tupahotu clan areas, but only in the 
northern half of the Tupahotu. This sug- 
gests an earlier clan division that incorpo- 
rated the northern part of the Tupahotu 
area with that of the Miru. A group of 
canoe petroglyphs incised at Hanga Piko 
(Haumoana clan area) appears not to be 
ancient. However, if we add in all canoe 
motifs that are secondary, that is, carved 
on pukao or statues and known to be late 
in time, the distribution changes dramati- 
cally (fig. 4.106). It suggests that the origi- 
nal motif was a clan symbol of the Miru 
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and was placed at other sites along the south coast as a mark of 
conquest. 


Historic SHIPS: TypE 8040 


The incidence of painted or carved historic ships represents the only 
examples of Western contact in the rock art. No designs of guns, horses, 
or other historic items have been located. Fifteen examples of historic 
ships have been documented, and all of these are located along the 
south coast of the island. Most were recorded by Routledge (1920:432- 
445) from inside the stone houses at Orongo. We were unable to relocate 
them because most of the houses are now either closed or collapsed, 
and many painted panels were removed to museums in past years. She 
describes the ships as being either red or black on a white ground, and 
some appear to have been specific depictions: “On slab facing door a 
painting in red on white ground of a full rigged ship with her yards in 
line with her keel, two square sails on each mast"(Routledge 1920:432); 
and “three-masted ship, black on white ground, with two small figures 
in rigging, one of them wearing a red shirt” (Routledge 1920:434). 
Routledge (1919: fig.102) also noted a ship painted beneath some bird 
images in the cave Ana Kai Tangata. This design is barely visible 
today. 

The two most notable petroglyphs of historic ships are near Hanga 
Nui, which would have been a fairly attractive anchorage if the wind 
were not blowing from the south. One is on a boulder near the entrance 


to a cave, Ana Tu'u Hata. The panel displays two ships with sails and 
rigging; one ship has incised vulva forms on the hull (fig. 4.111). The site 
is directly on the shore, with a clear view of the ocean and the nearby 
bay. Another ship petroglyph is carved on the torso of one of the statues 
at Rano Raraku (Skjolsvold 1961: fig. 93). This ship has three masts with 
square sails and what appears to be an anchor line; however, the 
object on the end of the line looks more like a turtle than an anchor (this 
petroglyph has been altered by vandals in recent years). The appear- 
ance of Western ships with unknown and marvelous objects surely 


made an impression upon the natives who, in 1,400 years, had never 
before seen a ship on the horizon. It is thus surprising that so few ships 
are to be found among the numerous rock carvings and paintings on 
the island. 

When La Pérouse anchored off the island, natives came out to 
examine the cables, anchors, compass, and steering wheel and then 
returned the next day to repeat the inspection. The captain believed 
that there were some doubts on shore about the equipment, which thus 
led to further scrutiny (Valentin 1969:19). 

Routledge (1919:239, 240) and Métraux (1971:351) both describe a 
curious ceremony that was related to the arrival of ships from the 
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Figure 4.111. The well- 
known cave site of Ana Tu'u 
Hata on the south coast has 
an incised panel showing 
historic ships and komari. 
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Western world. Natives gathered at par- 
ticular sites that consisted of houses (hare 
paenga) and large mounds of earth called 
“earth ships” (miro-o-orne). Here they cel- 
ebrated with songs, performances, and 
feasting. The purpose was to “praise the 
gods” (the men who came from far away 
in ships). Islanders dressed in clothing they 
had obiained from sailors and took the 
parts of crew and captain, the latter being 
considered a chief performer and the po- 
sition one of great honor. The “captain” is 
said to have strode about using strong 
language and shouting instructions such 
as “up the mainsail.” New songs were 
composed for each performance; one is 
said to have described the “red face of the 
captain from over the seas.” Perhaps these 
performances were conducted io bring 
more ships to the island, asin acargo cult 
(a native religious movement centered in 
the southwest Pacific Islands which be- 
lieves that spirits of the dead will return 
eniccriee bringing cargos of modern goods for dis- 
tribution). 


Osyects OF MATERIAL CULTURE: TYPE JOOO 


The motifs grouped in this category probably had ceremonial as well as 
functional uses. Examples include fishhooks, spear points, adze, nets, 
and hare paenga. Many are poorly represented in the rock art despite 
their importance in the ancient society. The obsidian spear point (mata‘a, 
type 9020), which is found in great quantities on the island, is seldom 
seen in petroglyphs. Only one net motif (type 9040) has been securely 
identified at Ava O Kiri; another one is problematical. Fishhook motifs 
are by far the most numerous, with 380 having been recorded. Their 
pattern of distribution appears to be significant, as discussed below. 


FisHHOoks: Type 9010 
Fishhook motifs are carved in a distinctive pattern. The design forms an 


almost full circle, with a small backward curve at the stem (fig. 4.112) 
that closely resembles ancient fishhooks carved from stone or human 
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Figure 4.112. The Ra‘ai petroglyph sites have numerous fishhook motifs usually associated with other designs, such 
as this stylized octopus motif and canoes. 
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ing men (Métraux 1971:173; Kirch 1984: caster tip of Poike Peninsula. From this place the “old men 
We watched the stars.” 


Plate 1. Two moai at the ceremonial site of Tahai, Easter Island. A separate stone topknot (pukao) carved 
of red scoria is placed on the head of one of the statues. The ceremonial center was restored by the late 
archaeologist William Mulloy. 


' 


Plate 2. Overview of the island showing typical rolling terrain with volcanic peaks. Now grassland 
the island originally was forested. 


Plate 3. Ahu Akivi. All image ahu generally followed the same pattern, having a raised ramp with beach cobbles 
leading up tothe altar. Ceremonies were held before the ahu in the level plaza area. Priests and status individuals 
lived on the outer edges of the ceremonial areas. Akivi was restored by William Mulloy in 1960. 


Plate 4. Orongo's steep cliffs as seen from the sea. The top of the cliff is 300m above the ocean. Motu Nui is in 
the right foreground. 


Plate 5. An example of 
the recording technique 
used for the petroglyph 
project. A panel at 
Orongo is shown 
gridded with string 
placed in 20 cm squares 
in preparation for 
recording. 


Plate 6. A moai at Rano 
Raraku with many 
cupules worked into its 
surface. The cupules 
were made later in time 
either to nullify or extract 
mana from the statue. 


Plate 7. Burial cave at Ana Mahina. Carved and painted Makemake faces on one wall. The grooves have 
been filled with red pigment. Photo copyright 1983 by Mark Oliver. 


Plate 8. Espiritu petroglyph on a basalt paenga stone at Ahu Ra’ai. The design has been altered in recent years 
by islanders who score or scrape at the petroglyph with stones. This action has added a head to the figure. 


Plate 9. Painting of an ao paddle inside a stone house at Orongo. Many other houses at this site contained 
paintings, but they were taken away from the island by early visitors. 


Plate 10. Aerial view of Rano Kau crater and the southwest tip of the island. Orongo perches on 1 
lip of the crater. The pinnacle in the lower center of the photograph is Motu Kao Kao. Photo cop 
by W. D. Hyder. 


Plate 12. One of the most 
dramatic 1s on the 
island is the view from 

Orongo looking out over 

the islets of Motu Nui, Motu 
Iti, and Motu Kao Kao. 
Note the petroglyphs on 
the boulders. 


Plate 11. The crater lake 
at Rano Kau, seen from 
Mata Ngarau, is one mile 
in diameter. Shielded 
from the wind, the 
lakeside slopes contain a 
variety of plants growing 
in the protected 
microsystem. The lake's 
surface is nearly covered 
with reeds and plants. 


Plate 13. Orongo’s stone houses were built of locally obtained basalt and are low and oval in shape. 
The only light that penetrates the houses comes from the entrance. 


Plate 14. Mata Ngarau, the sacred precinct of Orongo, is perched on the edge of the cliff. Huge b 
naturally form a “court” area that is surrounded by upright stones; all are fully carved. Several 
houses that open out into the court were dwellings for the priests who performed their ceremoni 
Photo copyright 1983 by Mark Oliver. 
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Plate 17. Dense growth in Rano Kau's caldera. The totora reeds were an important resource for early 
islanders, who used them for various purposes. 


Plate 18. Anakena, the dwelling place of the great chiefs, is said to be the landing place of the first ariki, 
Hotu Matu'a. The restored ahu known as Nau Nau is seen against a backdrop of Anakena's bay. 


Plate 19. Ahu Nau Nau at 
Anakena was restored in 
recent years by Sergio 
Rapu, who found a coral 
and stone eye beneath 
one of the statues. It fit 
the eye socket of the 
statue, clear evidence 
that at least some of the 
moai had inlaid eyes. 
Note the facia detail; red 
scoria blocks are fitted 
with great care on basalt 
slabs. 


Be.ow: Plate 20. View of 
the back wall of Ahu Nau 
Nau showing petro- 
glyphs and the head of 
an earlier statue that 
was reused as building 
material. Many different 
building phases are 
evident on this sea wall. 
Note the carving details 
on the backs of the moai. 
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Plate 21. A large petroglyph panel on the hill above Anakena represents two magical sea 
creatures known locally as Dos Caras (see fig, 4.82). The rock is covered with lichen. Photo 
copyright 1983 by W. D. Hyder. 


Ricut: Plate 22. Face 
from a major panel at 
Tongariki (see fig. 6.20). 


Be.ow: Plate 23. Ana Kai 
Tangata, the famous 
painted cave of the 
island, opens to the sea. 
The paintings are on the 
ceiling. It is said that 
cannibal feasts were 
held here, Photo copy- 
right 1983 by Mark 
Oliver. 


Above: Plate 24. Detail of 
paintings on the ceiling 
of Ana Kai Tangata. 


Lert: Plate 25. A painted 
house slab from Orongo, 
now in the Sebastian 
Englert Museum, shows 
two birdmen facing each 
other; this motif is called 
manupiri. Photo copy- 
right 1983 by M. Cliver 
and W. D. Hyder. 


Plate 26. Anexample ofa painted houseslab from Orongo, now inthe Sebastian Englert: 
on the island. The design represents a tern and is similar to those on the ceiling 
Tangata. Photo copyright 1983 by M. Oliver and W. D. Hyder. 
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Plate 27. Motu Nui 
painting. A large (50 x 80 
cm) brightly painted red 
and yellow face with 
black eyes is on the 
ceiling of cave 547. This 
extraordinary face 
dominates the darkened 


cave. Photo by Marcia 
Opal. 


Plate 28. Motu Nui painted 
petroglyph. A large face 
jutting out from the cave 
wall is heavily coated with 


red and yellow pigment. 
Photo by Marcia Opal. 
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Fishhooks are the major design 
element at an intriguing site on Poike, 
Papa Ui Hetu'u. This place, where old 
men watched the stars (Routledge 1919: 
230), consists of isolated boulders at the 
windswept tip of the island. Virtually 
all the motifs are fishhooks or cupules 


Se ore or (fig. 4.113). It is possible that the fish- 


Figure 4.114. More fishhook 
motifs are associated with 
cupules downhill and 
slightly east of Papa Ui 
Hetu’u on Poike Peninsula. 
The central boulder has 
cupules arranged around 
the side in rows, plus a few 
on the top. Not to scale. 


hook design alluded to that “great fish- 
hook in the sky,” Scorpius, or perhaps 
to the legend of Maui, who fished up 
islands from the sea. Downhill and east 
of Papa Ui Hetu'u is another group of 
boulders; here all but one of the petroglyphs are of fishhooks and 
cupules (fig. 4.114). 

The total count tor the petroglyph rocks at Papa Ui Hetu'u's two 
sites is 40 fishhook motifs and approximately 70 cupules. Routledge’s 
(1919:235) informants told her that these rocks constituted a “map of the 
stars,” but we have no information regarding how they might have 
been used. 

Fishhook motifs are found along the north coast from Poike to 
Omohe, with a heavy concentration at the Ahu Ra’‘ai sites where 58% 
(222) are located (fig. 4.115:1). A few are near Rano Raraku, and a small 
cluster is found near the sanitorium on the northwest coast. The latter is 
associated with carved names of lepers who died. It is not clear what (if 
anything) this signifies, but the fishhooks appear to have preceded the 
names. There are no fishhook motifs along the south coast or at Orongo. 
Figure 4.115:2 illustrates the distribution. Aside from those on Poike, all 
others are in the northern half of the Tupahotu and in the Miru clan 
areas. As with the canoe motifs on papa, the distribution of fishhook 
designs suggests that, in earlier times, one clan, probably the Miru, 
controlled the entire north coast, including the northern half of the 
Tupahotu and the Poike Peninsula. There is one difference, however: 
we do not find fishhook motifs carved on fallen moai, pukao, or on the 
facia of ahu. Whatever they may have signified, they probably were not 
clan symbols unless they date from a very early time period. 


Apze: Type 9030 


Despite the importance of the adze in the ancient society, only two sites 
have this motif. One is on the cliff edge overlooking the caldera of Rano 
Kau (fig. 4.116) and the other is in a cave on Poike, Ana O Keke (fig. 4.2). 
Aside from its usefulness as a tool, an adze can also have religious and 
ceremonial connotations as a sacred symbol of the forest god, Tane 
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LEFT AND BELOW: Figure 4.119. 
Fishhook motifs. (1) Fish- 
hook petroglyph distribution 
map. (2) Clan locatioris of 
fishhook petroglyphs type 
9010; aside from those on 
Poike (an undetermined 
clan area), all others are in 
either the Tupahotu or Miru 
clan sections. 


a Number of Fishhook Motifs 


(Handy 1940:321), and may symbolize hu- ou 
man descent from the god (Volland Ae 
1975:294). Firth (1963:304) notes that a sa- 
cred adze that was wielded spiritually was 
greatly feared among the Tikopia for its 
power. 
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HARE PAENGA: TypE 9O50 


Canoe-shaped features are found in many oy %, %, oo oe G %, 
of the architectural forms on the island, , a S Or 


from the hare paenga to boat-shaped ahu. 

Long, oval, boat-shaped houses had Motifs by Clan, Plus Rano Kau and Poike 
thatched roofs and usually were con- 

structed on a foundation of carefully 

carved paenga (Mulloy 1975:15). Evidence has been found that these 

houses once were at Orongo but apparently were replaced by houses 

made completely of stone because of Orongo’s high winds. Conse- 

quently, the basic form was modified by substituting locally available 

basalt slabs. 

The concept of boat-shaped houses goes back across the Pacific 
into Southeast Asia and is symbolically expressed in various forms by 
maritime societies (Lewcock and Brans 1977:107). Such symbolism ac- 
knowledges the primacy of boats in a people’s heritage and an intimate 
correlation between symbol and house, one that implies psychological 


Figure 4.116. Site 1-378 at 
Vai Atare, Rano Kau, has a 
rare panel showing 
petroglyphs of adzes. This 
design faces out over the 
caldera. 


Figure 4.117. Hare paenga 
(boat house foundation 
stones) petroglyph distribu- 
tion map. 
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shelter as well as tight social organization, as on a ship (Lewcock and 
Brans 1977:116). Canoes also were used occasionally as burial cases 
which were placed in caves (Thomson 1891:474), and boat-shaped 
cairns (ahu poe poe) were used for burials. Even the kingly ceremonial 
pectoral (rei miro) with its lunate shape repeats the curve of a canoe. 
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Petroglyphs that represent the out- 
line of boat-shaped houses were found 
clustered in the northern part of the is- 
land, although the actual houses were, 
and are, located in all parts of the island. 
This type of house was occupied by high- 
status individuals. Nearly all petroglyphs 
depicting boat house foundations are lo- 
cated near Omohe (92%) (tig. 4.117); the 
remaining few are south of Omohe near 
the present-day sanitorium (fig. 4.118). 
They are not found elsewhere on the is- 
land. The significance of this design ele- 
ment is obscure; it may have been a clan 
marker. At Omohe, this motifis associated 
with fish shapes (fig. 4.119). 
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EFT: Figure 4.118. Boat 
house foundations, a 
birdman, and other motifs 
at Kahu Mahau on the 
northwest coast near the 
sanitorium. 


iy BeLow: Figure 4.119. Omohe 
has many panels with 
SacTemt petroglyphs of boat house 
foundations. This example 


What appears to be a different view of ahare paengaisincisedat S° has fish, an eye mask 


Hanga Piko (fig. 4.120) and has also been recorded on a stone now in the 


face, and two large iaheta, 
one of which is cut into the 


anthropological museum on Easter Island (fig. 4.121). The design seems center of a fish. 
to suggest a side view of a thatched boat house. 
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Asove, Lert: Figure 4.120. Geometric Motirs: Trpe TOOOO 
Hanga Piko hasasmall — paraiter Curved Lines: Type 10020 
incised motif that resembles 
a hare paenga as if seen 
fromthe side. A motif of parallel curved lines is found in both the rock art and on 


rongorongo boards. In the petroglyphs, these lines are frequently very 

Apove, RicuT: Figure 4.121. long and are carved on tilted faces of lava so that they flow down, 
An incised petroglyph on a ; 

rounded beach cobble {following the shapes in the rock (figs. 4.122, 4.123). One of the more 

appears torepresentthe common elements in rock art, they are located all around the perimeter 


same ian ahare of the island in all sectors. Aside from cupules, these lines are the most 
paenga as does the one at nse i 
Bea Pike lig. 4.120). The difficult motif to detect because they closely follow the shapes in the rock 


rock, in the Sebastian and can easily be overlooked. Many of them are very eroded. Local 
Englert Museum collection, informants stated that they represented a prayer for rain. 
Easter Island, measures 37 x 
21 x 9.5 cm. The original 
provenience is unknown. 


Ricut: Figure 4.122. Long 
lines that run down boul- 
ders or lava flow are said to 
have been prayers for rain. 
The motifs are found in all 
sections of the island. These 
two examples are from the 
north coast near Hanga 
Oteo; one is associated with 
cupules. 
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Comets: Type 10040 


Although only two comet motifs have been identified (both at the top of 
Rano Kau at Vai Atare), they are interesting when compared with the 
known appearances of comets in the skies above the island. For a 
people who were keenly aware of the heavens, such phenomena must 
have been a cause of considerable excitement and ritual activity. The 
second brightest comet to be seen from the southern hemisphere was 
Halley's Comet in AD 374; in AD 837, this comet again became visible, 
making its brightest appearance. It was 


brilliant enough to cast a shadow. Three a 

other comets of the type known as “sun- es 

grazers’ were visible in Easter Island's _ es 
skies in AD 1075, 1106, and 1668. The first yf ae eee 

two in this group could have been the y LY 2S ara 


brightest ever seen (William Liller, per- { 
sonal communication, 1990). It is surpris- ; 
ing, therefore, that more comet motifs are 
not found in the rock art. 


INcISED DEsIaNns 


On an islandwide basis, incising is not a 
common method of making petroglyphs. 
This may be due to the type of available 
rock, however, for incising is only found 


on very dense and smooth basalt surfaces. 
In general, judging from their physical 
condition, these petroglyphs appear to be 
of fairly recent date. Incised grooves are 
usually shallow and rather faint. 


Asove: Figure 4.123. An 
example of curving lines 
carved to run down rock 
surfaces A common motif 
on the island, this 
petroglyph is from Vai 
Atare. 


Lert: Figure 4.124. Canoes 
incised on dense basalt at 
Hanga Piko. Note the small 
vulva carved on the left. 


Ricut: Figure 4.125. An 
incised design at Hanga 
Piko resembles a tree. 
Depictions of flora in rock 
art are very rare. The motif 
on the right also has plant- 
like connotations. The 
panel, on dense basalt, 
measures 44 x 48 cm. 


Betow: Figure 4.126. Lo- 
cated on an isolated 
boulder at Hanga Piko, this 
petrogylph may represent a 
palm branch; if so, it is 
unique on the island. 
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A mass of basaltic stone associated with a small cave (karava) is at 
Hanga Piko. Nearly every available exterior surface is covered with 
petroglyphs. Unfortunately, the site has suffered from much vandalism 
in recent years. Some of Hanga Piko’s designs are of particular interest, 
such as panels of canoes (fig. 4.124) and one that appears to represent 
the trunk of a large tree (fig. 4.125). A nearby design could represent a 
palm branch (fig. 4.126). Plant forms are very rare in the island's 
petroglyphic art; only five possible depictions have been recorded in 
the entire corpus of the island's data base. 

Because of the distressing (and ongoing) vandalism, it is hard to 
speculate on the antiquity of the petroglyphs at Hanga Piko and at 
another site, inland from Hanga Piko, called Puku Rangi Atua. As at 
Hanga Piko, the motifs here are nearly all incised, and much recent 
graffiti is present (fig. 4.127). 

The site of Ava O Kiri, inland from Ovahe on the north coast, has 
escaped vandalism because of its distance from the population center 
of Hanga Roa. Ava O Kiri is a deep ravine cut in ancient times by 
running water. It contains water these days only after a heavy rain but, 
judging from the depth of the ravine, it is obvious that the island, before 
it was deforested, had intermittent streams. Along the banks of the 
ravine are exposed blocks of dense basalt, with incised designs (fig. 
AS) 
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REUSE OF THE SACRED 


At 27 individual sites on the island, petroglyphs as secondary applica- 
tions have been recorded on statues, pukao, or facia of ahu. The ma- 
jority of designs are simple canoe shapes and cupules. 

The island's statue and topknot quarries, plus major south coast 
ahu, provide excellent examples of the reuse of sacred stones. Sites 
having these features are Rano Raraku, the statue quarry; Puna Pau, 
the quarry for topknots; and certain ahu with red scoria stonework or 
pukao, such as Ahu Akahanga, Ahu Vaihu, Ahu One Mahiki, Ahu 
Vinapu 2 (facia and/or pukao), Ahu Te Pito Kura, and Ahu Hekii (pukao 
only). Additionally, statues at various loci have been ritually reused. 

Motifs on pukao were carved atter the topknots were thrown down. 
The application of petroglyphs onto facia, however, is more problem- 
atical. Because the designs on facia are similar to those on topknots 
(figs. 4.129, 4.130), it is tempting to think that all were made at the same 


Figure 4.127. Puku Rangi 
Atua, a small petroglyph 
site inland from Hanga 
Piko, has incised designs on 
dense basalt. One panel 
has, along with many 
incised lines, an elongated, 
roughly pecked birdman. 
Nearby panels have been 
vandalized by the addition 
of graffiti. 
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Figure 4.128. Incised designs on basalt outcrops along the ravine at Ava O Kiri. The significance of these shapes is 
unclear, but they suggest sun and moon. 


Figure 4.129. The red scoria facia on Ahu One Mahiki has been carved with canoe shapes and cupules. The piles of 
rubble are typical of ahu destroyed by clan warfare. A fallen moai lies on the right side, and another can be seen at 
the upper left. The central upright stone is of red scoria. 
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Figure 4.130. Canoes and a face are carved into a red scoria facia block of Ahu Akahanga. 
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time (fig. 4.131); however, we have no firm archaeological evidence for 
this postulation. Pukao are variously called “crowns” or “hats” and are 
only known to be associated with statues of ahu in their final construc- 
tion phases. They may have represented dressed and stained or other- 
wise colored hair or have been symbolic of ha’u kurakura, a crown of 


red feathers worn by warriors (Van Tilburg 1986a:9). 


At Rano Raraku, petroglyphs are located on statues or walls of 
cavities left by the removal of moai. Boat shapes are carved on the 
backs of some of the moai, but the most common design elements 
recorded here are cupules, Makemake eye mask faces (fig. 4.25), and 
small moai-like figures (fig. 4.132). All the motifs on the statues are in 
poor condition because of the fragility of the volcanic tuff. In some 
instances at Rano Raraku, cupules literally cover the moai figures (pl. 6). 
There seems to have been some kind of selection process because only 
certain statues have these additions. It may be a case of trying to extract 
the mana from them, or to release, and thus destroy, the mana inherent 
in them. In the Marquesas Islands, it is said that damage done to a 
statue is a deliberate effort to destroy the figure’s power (Linton 1925:86; 
Van Tilburg and Lee 1987:137). It can be assumed with confidence that 
the same intent was involved on Easter Island because the surfaces 
upon which the designs were applied are very poor choices for petro- 
glyphs. Red scoria and the volcanic tuff from which the moai were 
carved are fragile, easily eroded, and porous. They simply do not work 
well for petroglyphs, suggesting a “leaving of one’s mark.” 

The red stone topknots were carved out of scoria from Puna Pau, 
located inland from the village of Hanga Roa. Here the large pukao 
were quarried, and many still stand on the ridge as if waiting to be 
rolled to their intended destination. The topknots are covered with 
petroglyphs, added atter the site fell into disuse. The canoe shape is the 
dominant motif; 35 were recorded here (fig. 4.133). 


Figure 4.131. Carvings on a 
fallen red scoria pukao at 
Vinapu. Not to scale. 


Figure 4.132. Faces and 
cupules are carved be- 
tween the lips and chin of a 
moai (256) still lying in the 
quarry at Rano Raraku. 


Figure 4.133. The topknot 
“blanks” lying near the 
Puna Pau quarry are 
covered with petroglyphs; 
the major motifs are canoes 
and cupules. A large cavity 
was cut into the stone after 
the canoes had been 
carved. This cylinder 
measures 288 x 200 x 268 
cm. Twenty-two topknot 
“blanks” remain at Puna 
Pau; Lavachery noted 32 in 
1935. Of the remaining 22, 
12 have petroglyphs. 
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The pukao lying at sites along the south and north coasts have 
cupules and canoe shapes. Perhaps the canoe symbol marked a victory 
or conquest over another section of the island. It is significant that red 
scoria was one of the primary targets of these added carvings; the color 
red had strong ritual connotations and was associated with kingship 
and sacrifice. 


RONGORONGO 


Rongorongo is the only known systematized “writing” in Polynesia. It 
consists of glyphs carved into wooden tablets, some 29 of which are in 
museums today. Still undeciphered, it continues to be a subject of 
international debate (Davis-Drake 1988:5). Sacred chants, incantations, 
and genealogies were important throughout Polynesia, and these had 
to be recited exactly in order for the desired result to take place. Accord- 
ingly, priest-chanters on Easter Island used rongorongo tablets as mne- 
monic devices. These tablets probably were related to the chanting 
staves used in Mangareva and the Marquesas. 

Métraux (1974:209) describes rongorongo as “a conventional sys- 
tem of recording communicable traditions...[it] is more evolved than 
mere pictography and contains ideograms with fixed and variable 
meanings, different levels of symbolization, and word-signs that can be 
used for noting names.... This system cannot render a spoken sentence 
completely with all its grammatical particles, but it may be defined as 
‘embryo writing.” 

Emory (1972:63) speculated that Easter Island's script was the result 
of writing seen by islanders after contact: “No archaeological evidence 
has been produced which would indicate the existence of the script on 
Easter Island before !770. It does not appear on facings of the ahu, on 
the sides of the caves at the Orongo cult center or on any of the statues.” 
Emory, however, was apparently unaware of the island's corpus of rock 
art designs that correspond to rongorongo figures. A concordance be- 
tween the petroglyphs and the designs carved on wooden tablets was 
also noted by Métraux (1974:198). The fact that the same motifs in the 
rock art are paralleled in rongorongo boards, as well as the numerous 
legends that deal with these “talking boards,” may be evidence of some 
antiquity for the script. 

Many of the design motifs at Orongo are the same as those found 
on the wooden rongorongo boards. This is not surprising because we 
know from the ethnographies that rongorongo priests lived at this site, 
chanting and praying, and possibly making rock carvings. The birdman 
(including manupiri) and frigate bird petroglyph motifs appear with 
great frequency on rongorongo tablets. Other designs in the rock art 
that are also seen on the boards are rei miro, vulva signs, and anthro- 
pomorphic figures with pointed heads and prominent ears. Some of 
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Figure 4.134. A rongorongo figure is carved in association with fish and other motifs on one of Tongariki’s large panels 
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Tongariki's petroglyph figures are also 
seen on rongorongo boards (fig. 4.134). A 
petroglyph on the north coast near 
Anakena bears a likeness to rongorongo 
figures (tig. 4 135); 


Notes 

1. Jung (1976:126) states that ugliness and 
deformity are characteristics of chthonic gods 
who were capable of mighty feats. Gjessing 
(1948) suggests that mismatched eyes depict 
one-eyed persons who could see hidden things 
as in an all-knowing wisdom. 

2. An outthrust tongue represents protective 
magic in New Zealand Maori art (Barrow 
1984:35). 

3. Islanders claim to know of more caves with 
rock art, but all expect to be paid handsomely 
to reveal the locations; it is likely that more 
decorated caves remain to be recorded. 

4, This statistic is calculated from the total 
number of komari motifs minus those carved 
on the Trumpet of Hiro; this stone is now lo- 
cated on the north coast although legends de- 
scribe it as being from the Hanga Roa area. 
Because its provenience is unclear, we have 
not included it in the total. 

9. This motif has changed in the last few 
years as the result of locals “scoring” the de- 
sign with stones to make the design stand out 
more clearly. In the process, they have added 
a head that was not there in 1935. It now some- 
what resembles a turtle. 

6. Islanders still believe that eating kahi be- 
tween May | and October | causes asthma. 


Figure 4,135. A rongorongo-like figure is located 
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on a hillside above and north of Anakena beach. 
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\ tis clear from the archaeological remains that several rock art sites on 
the island evolved into places of great importance to the prehistoric 
society. The major sites include Rano Kau and Orongo, discussed in this 
chapter, and Anakena, Ra’‘ai, and Tongariki, discussed in chapter 6. 
The impact of Orongo is overwhelming; the others are more subtle. 
Although all of these locations contain ahu and house structures as well 


as petroglyphs, they differ from one another. Comparisons between 
them are illuminating. 

The interrelationship of architecture, art, and religion is significant 
for man's psychic well-being, as well as for preserving the social order. 
The sites listed above have “importance of place” in that they were 
places of worship located on land having ritual or religious connota- 
tions, perhaps as spiritual homes of ancestors or mythological figures. 
As centers of religious activities, they came to be revered for those 
associations, and continuing ritual and quality craftsmanship increased 
the mana of the place. It may be that, in some cases, places of worship 
were specifically located as a progression occurred from the functional 
to the symbolic: out of practical beginnings symbolic attributes devel- 
oped, thus leading to veneration (Oliver 1980:13). 

Rising some 310 m above sea level, the volcano of Rano Kau 
comprises the southwest corner of the island (pl. 10). On the northern 
exterior (landward), grassy slopes ascend gradually from the section of 
the island known as Mataveri. On the east, south, and west where the 
sides of the volcano have been worn away by wave action, sheer cliffs 
drop into the sea. The eastern slopes between the crater rim and the cliff 
edge are called Vai Atare; here, massive outcrops of dense basalt were 
“mined” for stone to form blocks (paenga) for ceremonial platforms. 
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The ethnography is replete with evidence indicating that the cra- 
ter was one of the most important sites on the island. According to 
legend, the first house was built and the first yam plantation established 
at Rano Kau (Barthel 1978:55, 70, 219). It was here that the island's first 
king, Hotu Matu’a, came to live at the end of his lite and where he 
performed his last act: raising stone blocks to form a pillar known as 
maea hono (Barthel 1978:219-220). From Orongo he called out to his aku 
aku! spirits to signal his death (Routledge 1920:280). 

The Rano Kau crater is also the westernmost point on the island, 
and thus may have been the traditional place of departure for souls in 
accordance with the Polynesian tradition that considers extinct craters 
to be entrances to the nether world (Williamson 1933, 1:362). The original 
name for this crater, poko uri (“dark hole”), correlates with po kouri 
(“dark underworld”) (Barthel 1978:223). 

The interior slopes of the collapsed caldera are steep and treach- 
erous. Talus, formed of flat prismatic basalt slabs (keho), comprises the 
lower two-thirds which, when combined with a tangle of abundant 
vegetation, makes surveying extremely difficult and dangerous. A fresh- 
water lake lies 200 m below the rim and measures 1.1 km in diameter 
(McCay 1975:3)(ol ll): 

Rane Kaw, in general, has good soil and a waler sctree al Yai 
Atare in addition to the caldera's freshwater lake; yet the area was 
apparently not inhabited during the later period of the island's history. 
According to McCoy (1976:154), there is no logical explanation for the 
absence of a large permanent population in these areas. His archaeo- 
logical survey confirmed the ethnographic information which states 
that habitation was seasonally limited, and he suggests an earlier 
permanent settlement that was abandoned in later times. 

The eeremomical site ol Orongo” and its sacred precinct, Mata 
Ngarau, are located on the narrow edge of the crater’s rim 300 m above 
the crashing surf. This is without doubt one of the most scenic and 
striking locales on the island. From Mata Ngarau, the dark crater lake 
lies below and north. To the south, outlined against the blue ocean, lie 
three tiny islets, Motu Nui, Motu Iti, and Motu Kao Kao (pl. 12). From this 
vantage point, the ocean stretches endlessly. Orongo’s stone houses 
are arranged in two rows along the crater’s edge. Formed of dry-laid 
keho, which is abundant here, houses are oval and built up in courses, 
ending with corbelling; the ceilings were topped off with large slabs 
and covered with earth (pl. 13). 


ORONGO SITEs 


The Rano Kau sites divide into fairly discrete sections, and at Orongo 
itself the rock art falls naturally into three areas: (1) Complex A, (2) 
Orongo “Village” or Complex B, and (3) Mata Ngarau or Complex C 


Stone houses 


Figure 5.1. Map of Rano 
Kau sites, including 
Complex A, Orengo 

Village, and Mata Ngarau. 
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Terdom | Iola (iges rim lecal warlance, ine area where the houses 
are concentrated (Complex B) is called Orongo Village; the sacred 
precinct (Ferdon’s Complex C) is known as Mata Ngarau. Complex A 
has no local name because it was unidentified before Ferdon's survey. 

These sites are all within a trapezoidal-shaped area, with Mata 
Ngarau lying at the narrowest point of land, where the rim begins its 
descent to the precipitous knife-edged section known as Kari Kari, 
which translates into “narrowness” or “notch” (Fuentes 1960:756). Two 
upstanding rocks, called A Te Heru, located on this narrow edge are 
said to be where the founding ancestor, Hotu Matu'a, gave his last 
speech before dying (Routledge n.d.). 


COMPLEX A 


Complex A was excavated by Ferdon as part of the Norwegian Ar- 
chaeological Expedition to Easter Island in 1955-56. Located just north 
of Orongo Village, the site is adjacent to the edge of the caldera which 
drops steeply into the lake below. Ferdon (1961a:251) claims the site 
represents aspects of a ceremonial complex that was briefly aban- 
doned, reoccupied at the beginning of the Middle Period (beginning of 
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the fifteenth century), and then again abandoned in favor of other areas 
at Orongo (1961a:250). 

Two features of Complex A were identified by Ferdon as ceremo- 
nial platforms (ahu) (1961a:225ff.) and designated structure | and struc- 
ture 2. While there is no doubt about structure 1, there is controversy 


about structure 2; it may be a natural formation. 

The ahu at structure 1 has a boulder pavement leading up to a 
crude platiorm; behind this is an artificial pit, dating from Ferdon’s 
Phase lb, which contained the bones of a child. Ferdon (1961a:224, 225) 
suggests that the two fragments of red scoria recovered from the ahu 
may be evidence of ceremonialism, equating the presence of red scoria 
with the god Makemake. 

Directly in front and west of structure | is a feature which Ferdon 
describes as a solstice marker. Lee and Liller (1987a, 1987b) have shown 
that this feature does not function in the manner suggested, however, 
and that the petroglyphs associated with it probably served some other, 
unknown purpose. A more dramatic event actually occurs at Complex 
A onthe June solstice. From structure | the sun rises directly over the tip 
of Poike Peak (a distinctive landmark) on the far horizon. A visual 


sighting from one natural feature of the landscape to another is more 


likely to have been noted and celebrated. This type of seasonal notation 
has parallels in other parts of Polynesia. Clark (1984) suggests that this 
coincidence of nature may have led to the establishment of ceremonial 
activities at Orongo. 

The petroglyphs on the group of small rocks which constitute the 
so-called solstice marker (fig. 5.2) include four faces. One is an interest- 


ing example of the use of the natural features of the stone to indicate a 


double tace, Formed on a comer i has beenvceryech senna sassae 


viewer changes position, a second face becomes visible. Other carv- 
ings like this, found at many sites around the island, are a form of 
“visual punning” in that designs change into something else, depend- 
ing upon lighting or position. Sometimes the change comes in the 
transformation of one creature into another, a tendency reflected in the 
other arts of Easter Island, including wood carving (notable examples 
are lizards with human and bird attributes). 

Complex A petroglyphs vary significantly from those at the other 
Orongo sites. For example, only one vulva form (komari) petroglyph is 
here, and two of the better designs are unusual in that they depict 
combined sea creatures, rare in this part of the island. Birdman motifs 
are few, and most of these petroglyphs are poorly executed and very 
eroded. 


The most expertly carved petroglyph in this section, referred to as 
monument | (fig. 4.20), was uncovered by the Ferdon excavation. This 
distinctive face has almond-shaped eyes and deeply carved features, 
including eyebrows, ears, a prominent mouth, and a natural lump on 
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Figure 6.2. “Solstice” 
petroglyphs (locus 116) at 
Complex A, Orongo. These 
subtle little faces ar 

associated with cupules 
which were thought to 
indicate the solstices. One is 
carved in such a way that it 
forms two faces, depending 

upon the position of the d 
viewer. 
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the chin which Ferdon calls a goatee. Ferdon (1961a:231) states that 
these facial features are not’ typical of any of the more commonly 
recognized human facial features of Easter Island stone sculpture. How 
ever, as our data base expanded, we determined that this type of face is 
not unique; several petroglyphs have been recorded in other paris of 
the island that are stylistically very close (cf. fig. 4.27). 
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Ferdon's (1961a:231, 248) postulation on the early dates for Com- 
plex A is based on comparisons with other features on the island. It 
appears certain that structure | is indeed a very early one, although 
probably not for the reasons Ferdon suggests. If we can judge from the 
weathered condition of the petroglyphs, their design types, and the 
method of manufacture, it appears that Complex A is an earlier compo- 
nent of the Crongo ceremonial complex. The birdmen at this site are 
crudely executed in pecked and abraded grooves. None were made in 
the bas relief style suggestive of a later (after AD 1600) time period. Only 
the finely carved face on monument | and the sea creatures (fig. 4.79) 
show any expertise. 


ORONGO VILLAGE 


Orongo Village consists of stone houses more or less organized in two 
rows which continue up to and include the sacred precinct, Mata Ngarau. 
All structures face the sea to the south. Details of house structures and 
architectural features are covered in Routledge (1920), Ferdon (1961), 
and Mulloy (1975). The area surrounding the houses slopes toward the 
seaward cliffs and may have been a sort of plaza (Mulloy 1975:2). 
Pecked and abraded and bas relief petroglyphs are scattered around 
the area, and some are located inside the houses, as are a few rock 
paintings and many incised vulva symbols. 

Ferdon (1961a:249-250) states that construction of stone houses as 
places in which to live during rituals was a late innovation, probably 
after AD 1540. Prior to that time, he suggests that participants came up 
the mountain from Mataveri to conduct rituals and ceremonies. 

McCoy (1976:22) recorded a cluster of 33 earth ovens (umu) some 
900 m north of Orongo Village on Rano Kau’'s southwest rim. He identi- 
fied them as the place where food was prepared for those participating 
in the birdman ceremony. There are no ovens on the seaward terrace in 
front of Orongo’s houses; this is probably due to the Polynesian tapu 
that required men, women, and persons of different degrees of sacred- 
ness to eat apart (Handy 1927:49). Cooked food in Polynesia was the 
“least sacred" and would not have been prepared at a sacred site 
(Alpers 1970:21). 

Orongo’s houses contained a number of painted slabs that have 
disappeared over time, starting with the earliest visitors to the island. 
These slabs are discussed in chapter 7. 

The petroglyphs at Orongo Village appear on small boulders 
scattered around in front of houses. Some are quite deeply embedded 
in the soil and may be bedrock outcroppings; a few are in the walls of 
houses. 

The designs found here include a small anthropomorph (fig. 5.3:1), 
vulva forms (komari) (fig. 5.3:2), Makemake eye mask (fig. 5.3:3), birdmen 
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(tig. 5.4:1), and cup-shaped depressions (cupules). Some of the birdman 
designs are extremely small and, at one locus, they are superimposed 
over larger birdmen. All the birdmen recorded here are carved in bas 
relief. Two (fig. 5.4:2) are of particular interest because their beaks are 
not those of a frigate bird but rather are sharp and straight, although the 
bodies conform to the conventionalized later phase birdman motif. 


Figure 5.3. Crongo Village 
petroglyphs. (1) Anthropo- 
morphic figure and either a 
lizard or penis. (2) Vulvae. 
(3) Makemake eye mask 
face. 
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A basalt statue, known as Hoa Haka Nana la, was taken from one 
of Orongo’'s houses in 1868; it is now in the British Museum. Originally 
painted red and white, it was buried to the shoulders with its back, 
which contains petroglyphs, to the doorway (Palmer 1870:178). It took 
300 sailors and 200 islanders to carry it to the English battleship Topaze 
(Routledge 1919:257). How this statue came to be at Orongo Village is 
unknown. It may originally have been freestanding; indeed, Métraux 
(1971:336) stated that the statue stood outside the houses. Perhaps the 
house was built around it, or it might have been on a nearby ceremo- 
nial platform and was moved to this area for some reason. Van Tilburg 
(1988:8) postulates that the statue may have been brought here to legiti- 
mize the new political order of the warrior class or to symbolize the 
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Figure 0.4. Birdmen of 
Orongo. Top: (1) Birdman 
motif trom Orongo Village. 
Bottom: (2) Two unusual 
birdman figures with 

em pointed beaks. 


continuity of power. Ferdon (1961a:250) suggests that it was a center for 
worship, with devotees gathered around it for ceremonies. It is interest- 
ing to speculate on a possible connection between this statue and the 
nearby ahu at Complex A. 

Routledge (1917:353-354) states that Hoa Haka Nana la was re- 
lated, at least in ethnohistoric times, to a ceremony called manu, the 
purpose of which was to initiate children. Two of her informants claimed 
to have participated in these rites. According to one, participants stood 
outside the house that contained the statue and sang. The other infor- 
mant stated that parents and children went onto the roof of the house 


Figure 9.9. Map of Mata 
Ngarau, Orongo. The walls 
of house structures are 
shown in outline; 
petroglyph-bearing rocks 
are numbered. The num- 
bering of boulders begins at 
the far left where locus | 
has eight separate boul- 
ders. Petroglyph locus 75 
has been destroyed. Locus 
56 is on the cliff below the 
level of the cther boulders. 
Reconstruction of the site 
was done by William 
Mulloy. 


to Kari Kari 
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while the priests stayed below. No offerings were made to the image. 
The petroglyphs on the back of the statue include two birdman motifs, 
dance paddles, vulva forms, and the partial figure of a bird. These all 
appear to be later additions. 


Mata NcarAu 


In actual fact, the place is never chosen’ by man...the sacred place in 
some way or another reveals itself” (Eliade 1975:155). Mata Ngarau’ is 
just such a site. The sweeping view and the site’s precarious position on 
the cliff edge are awe-inspiring. This section of Orongo forms a discrete 
area separate from the houses at Orongo Village and contains the 
greatest concentration of rock art on Easter Island. Here, nearly every 
rock surface is covered with designs and, in contrast to other rock art 
sites at Rano Kau, much superimposition is present. 


PACIFIC OCEAN 
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The artists who carved the petroglyphs focused their attention on 
the central area in front of the stone houses (fig. 5.5). The houses are built 
among boulder outcrops of smooth, dense basalt. Because many petro- 
glyphs are covered by masonry (Mulloy 1975:7) and overburden, at 
least a portion of the rock art must antedate house construction. The 
numerous examples of superimpositioning indicate that the carving 
was done over time, perhaps on a yearly basis that coincided with the 
birdman ritual. According to Ferdon (1961a:250), both Mata Ngarau and 
the statue Hoa Haka Nana Ia were originally ceremonial centers with- 
out stone dwellings. Abandoned between AD 1416 and 1540, they were 
then reoccupied and the construction of stone houses began. McCall 
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(1981:40) also notes that some rocks were already carved by the time 
Orongo’s birdman cult became central to Rapa Nui life. The numbers of 
petroglyphs, physical condition, and superimpositions are evidence of 
long use. 

The contiguous doorways of the houses at Mata Ngarau form a 
halt-circle, opening to the south and overlooking the offshore islets and 
a patio-like group of flat boulders that form a sort of “court” or central 
dared approximately 7 x 9 m (pl. 14). This orientation surely was signifi- 
cant, for it would have been equally possible to build the houses so they 
faced north over the crater. What may be expressed here is the impor- 
tance of direction and the experience of place. Since remote times, the 
door has been one of the most important symbolic elements in architec- 
ture. In its natural context, the opening expresses what the place “wants 
to be" in relation to its environment (Norbert-Schultz 1971:25). 

Upright vertical boulders form a boundary to the court on the east 
and west sides; they, as well as the horizontal stones, are literally 
covered with petroglyphs. On the north, petroglyphs are found along 
the present pathways which were added by Mulloy (1975) as part of his 
reconstruction of the site. These paths, which afford tourists access 
around to the east, have no counterpart in the original construction 
(Mulloy 1975:11). When Routledge (1920:445) surveyed here in 1914-15, 
she noted that earth covered the rear (north side) of houses 40 through 
44, blending with the edge of the crater. 

The clift drops off precipitously and dramatically from the rocks on 
the south edge of the court. Local informants state that a path used to 
exist below the court but it was destroyed around 1900 by landslides 
deliberately caused by islanders who pushed boulders off the cliff 
(Edmundo Edwards, personal communication, 1984). Mulloy (1975:9) 
noted evidence of a terrace here and recommended that one be rebuilt 
as a safety measure. To date, this has not been done. 

Routledge’s field notes (n.d.) report that the old men who made the 
rongorongo tablets stayed here during the birdman ceremonies. Gath- 
ering at Mata Ngarau, “They chanted all day; they stopped an hour to 
eat, that was all” (Routledge n.d.). The chanters of the sacred tablets 
were members of a special class of priests (tufunga) who memorized 
sacred lore. They taught chants in special schools and participated in a 
yearly event that involved chanting from the tablets. This seems to have 
been a contest of ability (Métraux 1971:137, 390). King Ngarra, who ruled 
the island in the nineteenth century, is reputed to have been one of the 
most famous rongorongo chanters. Throughout Polynesia, high-status 
individuals were expected to be masters of chant, oratory, and other 
language skills (Volland 1975:273). Routledge’s (n.d.) informants stated 
that the rock carvings were done by rongorongo men, and that the 
“ducks” [birdmen] were carved “a long way back” by two people of the 
Haumoana clan named Turi-Mata-Turu and Para. Mata Ngarau was 


Lert: Figure 5.6. An early 
type of birdman at Mata 
Ngarau has an outsized foot 
and hair pulled up on the 
top of the head. This is 
believed to be the tradi- 
tional hair style. 


Ricut: Figure 9.7. Two 
atypical early birdmen at 
Mata Ngarau. One has a 
humanoid foot and a 
backward arm. 
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off limits to all others, although the constant chanting could be heard in 
the houses at Crongo Village. Half of the houses were said to be for the 
western clans and the other half for the eastern clans (Routledge n.d.). 

Recording rock art at Mata Ngarau presented significant difficul- 
ties. The normal problems of recording eroded and faint designs are 
compounded by fierce gusts of winds that scour the promontory. The 
rock art is carved on the fronts, backs, and tops of boulders; the backs, of 
course, are on the cliff side. In a few cases, because direct access was 
deemed too hazardous, we recorded petroglyphs freehand from small 
ledges below the site, aided by binoculars. Many motifs flow from one 
face of the rock to another so that the complete figure cannot be seen 
from just one angle. 

The first easternmost group of boulders at Mata Ngarau is located 
on the progressively narrowing band of land approximately 25 to 30 m 
east and below the houses. This small cluster of boulders looms up at 
the last constricted portion of level ground before the spine of the 
caldera’s rim dips downward into the narrow section known as Kari 
Kari (locus la—h). Their difficult position prevents a clear view of them. 
One boulder, in fact, hangs over the cliff. 

Some of the motifs on these panels are most unusual. They tend to 
be large, made with pecked and abraded lines (not bas relief), and 
display many early characteristics. One is an elongated birdman de- 
sign (fig. 5.6) with a serpentine body, open beak, and an extraordinary 
hairdress or headdress. An “arm” extends off to the right of the figure, 
which may or may not be part of the original design. Nearby are two 
others (fig. 5.7): the figure on the left has a “rayed" head, an oversized 
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foot, and along, sinuous body. Lavachery (1989: fig. 322) noted a frigate 
bird beak when he sketched this figure; it is no longer in evidence. On 
the right is another elongated birdman with a backward arm, a very 


Y 
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human foot, an ear ring (?), and a pointed beak. 

Two more motifs (fig. 5.8) at this locus are without counterpart on 
the island. Both are badly eroded and in very difficult positions to see, 
let alone record. One is an elongated curved shape with a rayed head 
and large foot; the other has a curved body, but the “foot” has been 
transformed into something unknown and the body has riblike divi- 
sions. The head bends over the top of the rock and is either incomplete 
or has two eyes facing forward. 

At the main part of the site, oriented around the central court area 


Figure 5.8. Very unusual 
forms come from Mata 
Ngarau, locus |; they are 
unique on the island. 


Figure 5.9. A panel at Mata 
Ngarau contains a 
Marquesan-type face plus 
birds and an outsized face 
motif. 


Figure 5.10. This boulder 
(06) at Mata Ngarau has six 
panels with designs that 
wrap around so that all 
sides are carved. A long 
incised “tally” continues 
from one face of the rock to 
another. Note the row of 
faces and a bas relief 
birdman partially obliterat- 
ing an earlier birdman. 
Komari are carved on top of 
the bas relief birdman. 
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(fig. 5.5, no. 4), are carved birdmen and faces (fig. 5.9). One of these faces 
closely resembles the type that is common in the rock art of the Marquesas 
Islands. Nearby is a group of designs on six panels (fig. 5.10), including 
a long (1.4 m) tallylike collection of short incised lines plus numerous 
early birdman petroglyphs and faces. The top of the rock is rather roof- 
shaped, sloping off to the southwest and hanging over the edge of the 
cliff. Atone corner of the boulder is an example of visual punning: a face 
is carved with the mouth on the corner and one eye on each side (fig. 
5.11). As the viewer shifts position the face changes from profile to full 
face. The eye on the right is an elongated oval so that, when viewed 


from the center of the court area, it appears equal in size to the left eye. 

Figure 5.12 illustrates a vertical boulder (fig. 5.5, no. 12) that forms 
one edge of the central court. Motifs carved on vertical surfaces are, in 
general, less eroded than those on horizontal faces of rocks, some of 
which have suffered from foot traffic over the years and in many places 
have been worn almost smooth. 

The east side of the central area has a column-shaped boulder 
(figs. 5.13, 5.14) that is carved on all surfaces (fig. 5.5, no. 15); the designs 
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Figure 5.1]. Asove, LEFT: (1) 
An example of visual 
punning appears on one 
side of boulder 06 at Mata 
Ngarau. As drawn in 
perspective, the face 
changes its form depending 
upon the position of the 
viewer. ABOVE, RIGHT: (2) The 
eye on the right is a long 
oval but appears round 
when seen in perspective. 
The two faint figures on the 
lower right near the mouth 
are not visible from the 
court area. 


Figure 5.12. This group of 
bas relief birdmen (locus 
12a) at Mata Ngarau 
displays superior quality 
carving. 
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Figure 9.13. All surfaces of a 
column-shaped boulder at 
Mata Ngarau are covered 

with motifs (locus 15a). Note 

the unusual splayed 
birdman figure. The beak of 
the birdman curves up over 
the top of the boulder. An 
unidentified design is 
carved on its torso. 
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wrap around and cover every available centimeter of space; there are 
at least 29 birdmen. Other designs include vulvas, faces, a possible 
spear point (mata‘a), and an unknown plummet-shaped motif. One 
birdman has splayed limbs and a beak that curves up over the top of the 
rock. 

The west side of the court has some particularly notable boulders. 
@ne Gigs, 5.0, ne. 39; 5.15; pl, 1s) has! numerous birdmen with komari 
superimposed or in close association. Another boulder nearby (figs. 5.5 
no. 35; 4.45; pil. 16) shows a similar relationship of komari and birdmen 
There is no doubt that the vulva motif was a later addition. 

An atypical birdman petroglyph (figs. 5.5, no. 19; 5.16) with splayed 
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legs and a tail (?) faces out over the cliff and ocean. Another cliff hanger 
was drawn freehand with the aid of binoculars because of its precari- 
ous position (figs. 5.5, no. 56; 5.17). This enormous boulder is in danger of 
sliding down the cliff. 

Prior researchers have commented on an unusual design that 
combines a Makemake face and a birdman body in one figure (figs. 5.5, 
no. 27; 5.18). Thomson (1891:482) published a rather inaccurate version. 
He overlooked the beak and then described the figure as having clawlike 
hands and feet. Lavachery (1939: figs. 330, 331) made much of this 
combined figure, calling it “La vraie representation de Make Make, 
dieu d'Orongo” and said it proved that Makemake and birdman were 
the same personage (1939:71). Excavating at the base of this boulder, 


Figure 5.14. Locus !Sb, ¢ at 
Mata Ngarau shows the 
other side of the boulder in 
figure 9.13. Note the 
manupiri. Locus 15d, the 
third side of the same 
boulder, faces out over the 
ocean (not shown). The 
upper portion of the 
drawing has been shown 
as flattened out, an impos- 
sible view owing to the 
curvature of the boulder. 
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Ricut: Figure 5.15. A 
horizontal boulder (locus 35) 
in the court at Mata Ngarau 

has many komari superim- 
posed over or closely 
associated with birdmen 
figures. 


BeLow: Figure 5,16. A 
splayed birdman (locus 19) 
at Mata Ngarau faces out 
over the ocean. 


Lavachery discovered two more bird- 
man figures below ground level which 
he sketched (1939: figs, 332, 333). He pos- 
tulates that they were not only carved 
by the same hand but represented vari- 
ous phases (“scene du sacré") of the 
birdman ceremony (1939: 72). Because 
these carvings are now covered with 
overburden and restored house walls, 
we were unable to study them. 

A prominent boulder facing over 
Mota Noaran s courtyard Wie, so, no. 
61) hese large sone) fen 4a) tet ine 
cludes nine birds; two are frigate birds 
with two heads. The other birds have 
characteristics of terns and the wings 
on some of them have fingerlike feath- 
ers carved with care and precision. Two 
of the birds are superimposed over bird- 
men. Lavachery (1939:76) declared this 
panel to be among the most ancient of 
the carvings on the island, comparing 
the petroglyphs of birds to stylized bird 
designs carved as decorative elements 


Figure 5.17. A large boulder 
literally hanging on the cliff 
at Mata Ngarau contains 


early birdmen figures (locus 
96). 


Figure 5.18. A large bas 
relief birdman figure at 
Mata Ngarau has a 
Makemake head and a 
frigate bird beak (locus 27). 


¢ 


Figure 5.19. All possible 
areas of this horizontal 
boulder (locus 36) in the 
court at Mata Ngarau are 
covered with motifs. Dotted 
lines show changes of 
plane to the vertical sides of 
the boulder. 
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on the heads of wood figures. The delicate workmanship and the excel- 
lent condition of some of these petroglyphs argue, in this writer's opin- 
ion, against an ancient date. 

Horizontal boulders in the court area have petroglyphs fitted to all 
corners of the rock, and designs are superimposed one over another 
(figs. 5.5, no. 36; 5.19). Carvings continue over the sides wherever tl 
is sufficient space. Some horizontal surfaces have round or oval dep: 
sions carved among the designs; these might have been used for tat 
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dye, as in the Marquesas (Kellum-Ottino 
IO7 el): 

One of the most elegantly propor- 
tioned late phase birdman designs (fig. 
9.20) is located on the vertical face of a 
boulder (fig. 5.5, no. 40) at the east end of 
the court, occupying a commanding po- 
sition because of its size and location. 
Routledge (1920:450) stated that this par- 
ticular stone was known as Hare-o-viki. 
The back side of the next boulder (figs. 5.5, 
no. 12; 5.21) shows layers of carving and 
has enormous bas relief birdman figures, 
one of which disappears under ground 
level. A very faint design appears to be a 
turtle (?) (fig. 5.22); if so, it is the only one 
recorded at Orongo. 

A pivotal boulder between two 
house doorways has motifs that overlap 
the edges and one another (figs. 5.9, no. 
45; 9.23). Dominating one corner is a large 
Wee eoeillsel cresonshing v6 Flonileciee 
(1920:450), Tukihiva-a-Haumoana. The 
rock disappears behind house walls, ob- 
scuring a large birdman petroglyph. This 
panel also has examples of grooves from 
early birdman motifs which are still vis- 
ible inside the bodies of later bas relief birdmen designs. 

On the west side of the court, a number of designs, including a 
conger (?), arow of upside-down birdmen, and six faces (fig. 4.44), cover 
all surfaces (fig. 5.5, no. 18). One of the prominent faces was known as 
Aringa-o-tup ("the face of Tupa”) (Routledge 1920:450) and was sup- 
posed to represent the man who slept in one of the houses. 

Facing out to the south and literally hanging on the side of the cliff 
is a petroglyph boulder (figs. 5.5, no. 22; 5.24) that was drawn from 19 m 
away because its position was deemed too hazardous to approach. The 
motifs consist of early and late birdmen and a starlike form. 

Because of past restoration efforts, it is difficult to determine pre- 
cisely what part the boulders on the caldera side of Mata Ngarau 
played in the original configuration of the site. Some are located in the 
pathway that leads around the back of the houses; others are part of a 
retaining wall (fig. 5.25). 

The interiors of Orongo’s houses contain other petroglyphs that 
were recorded by Koll (1984). In addition, a number of petroglyph- 
bearing stones now in museums have been removed from Orongo over 


Figure 5.20. One of the most 
elegant birdman designs 
(locus 40) dominates the 
court at Mata Ngarau. 


Figure 5.2]. An example at 
Mata Ngarau of the use of 
rock shape to suggest form 
is seen in a huge birdman 
figure that holds an egg 
(locus 48b). Figure 4.31 
shows the other half of this 
birdman. The beak contin- 
ues over the top of the rock. 
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time but, because these seldom have 
provenience, we cannot state their origi- 
nal position. Aside from a petroglyph 
collected from Mata Ngarau by 
Routledge (1920: pl. XV,1), several oth- 
ers are in the Peabody Museum at 
Harvard University. The latter lack pro- 
venience, although the quality of the 
carving is such that they must have 
come from Orongo. 


DISCUSSION 


Our comprehensive study of Orongo’s 
rock art has enabled us to make the 
following observations: Mata Ngarau 
was in use as a sacred place long be- 
fore the houses were constructed, as is 
clear from the number of petroglyphs 
that are obscured by house walls and 
overburden. Indeed, this site most likely 
was considered sacred from the time of 
the first settlement, as evidenced by leg- 
ends regarding the founding ancestor, 
Hotu Matu'a. The evidence suggests 
that, from the beginning, these rocks 
were a special place of psychic power and mana. As Handy (1927:179) 
points out, in Polynesia stones were the most permanent agency that 
Coulda’ be used as @ medium and container of mana. the additicn ct 
sacred symbols increased their mana and charged them with divine 
power in accumulative fashion. 

The intensity of carving is a clear indication of Orongo’s ritual and 
ceremonial importance. Although other sites on the island have con- 
centrations of petroglyphs, Orongo has no equal. In the main court area 
at Mata Ngarau, the later phase birdman designs, the birds, and the 
Makemake faces are of quality craftsmanship. The carvings have a 
degree of excellence and attention to detail that is rarely seen in the 
petroglyphic art from other loci around the island. 


du 


Orongo’s petroglyphs cover every possible space on the boulders, 
with birdman motifs swirling over the surfaces from one panel of the 
rock to another. Superimpositioning indicates long use and reuse of 
these sacred stones and provides evidence for change in the art as well 
as the society. For example, there is little doubt that the ubiquitous 
komari motif was a later addition, indicating a focus on fertility, perhaps 
a cult that became active around the time of contact with the Western 


Lert; Figure 9.22. The back 
(east) side of locus 43 at 
Mata Ngarau has what may 
be a turtle figure. It is 
extremely eroded. To the 
right are faint traces of a 
huge birdman and another 
one over it. Other birdmen 
in bas relief can be seen to 
the left. The designs 
continue around the 
boulder. 


BeLow: Figure 5.23. A 
distinctive face is on the 
curving surface of a pivotal 
boulder at Mata Ngarau. 
The boulder divides two of 
the houses (locus 45). Below 
it are birdmen and other 
figures that flow around the 
shape of the rock. Several of 
the bas relief birdmen show 
traces of earlier birdman 
figures. 
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RicuT: Figure 5,24. An 
enormous boulder on the 
cliff side of the court area 
(locus 22) at Mata Ngarau 

has a mix of early and late 
birdman figures plus a 
starlike motif. The cliff drops 
off directly below this panel. 
Erosion may cause this 
boulder to fall in the near 
future. Because of its 
position, it was drawn from 
19 m away,with the aid 
binoculars. Not to scale. 


BeLow: Figure 0.29. A large 
boulder on the crater side 
(locus 65) at Mata Ngarau 

forms part of a retaining 

wall. The motifs are 
unusual: a birdman with 
two heads and an eel (?). 


world. 

The similarity of the designs in 
each category suggests that a guild or 
special group of experts was respon- 
sible for executing the carvings. 

As one proceeds outward from the 
central area or “court,” deviations in- 
crease and the precision in carving de- 
creases. The petroglyphs on the periph- 
ery invariably are made with pecked 
and abraded lines as opposed to bas 
relief, and because of their poor physi- 
cal condition, these carvings appear to 
be much older. 


Motu Nui 


The islet of Motu Nui lies approximately 
2 km south of Orongo and is the largest 
(3.6 ha) of the three offshore islets, all of 
which were once part of the main is- 
land. The second largest, Motu Iti, is a 
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mere 50 m to the north of Motu Nui and has a land area of only 1.5 
hectares (McCoy 1978:193). Motu Kao Kao is a barren pinnacle of rock. 
Despite the fact that the motu lack permanent water sources, they were 
used for a variety of purposes, such as refuge or seabird and egg 
collecting. The waters around the motu were the islanders’ favored 
fishing places and remain so today. 

Routledge (n.d.) states that people lived all year round on Motu 
Nui. It is difficult to reconcile her statement with the islet’s lack of water. 
Motu Iti seems to have been under the control of the Miru clan and was 
exploited for its fine quality obsidian which was manufactured into 
ceremonial objects. Motu Nui, however, played a central role in the 


birdman cult and adolescent initiation rites. Various legends describe 
this islet as being either the first landing place or the first place sighted 
by the original discoverers of the island (Thomson 1891:226; Métraux 
1971:60). Here we have a case of physical reality confronting folklore. 
McCoy (1978:195) recognized the difficulties with the “landing place” 
story, for to gain access to the islet requires a leap from a bobbing boat 
onto slippery, jagged rocks. Nowhere can one tie up a boat, whereas 
good landing places are less than a mile away. Perhaps the legend has 
become garbled over time, or it may have been elaborated upon to 
legitimize a claim to possession. 

Once access to Motu Nui has been accomplished, the fairly flat 
area at the top affords welcome relief. Itis grassy and rocky, with most of 
the small cave openings obscured by vegetation. Looking north to the 
main island provides a breathtaking view of the sheer cliffs of Orongo 
and a healthy respect for those who descended and ascended them 
and swam out to Motu Nui in the face of shark-infested waters and 
ocean currents that run with great force around and between the islets. 

Routledge (1919:261) states that an imaginary line divided the 
island of Motu Nui, the western part belonging to the Tuu and the 
eastern part to the Hotu Iti. This division also bisected two caves, one of 
which contained a statue known as Tita-Hanga o te Henua, or “bound- 
ary of the land,” which is now in the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. It is 
interesting to speculate on this statue and its possible association with 
Motu Nui's newly discovered ahu (Cristino and Edwards 1984). Perhaps 
the statue was originally part of the shrine, and its presence in the cave 
represents a reuse of this artifact. 

The caves of Motu Nui were lived in by those sent to collect the first 
egg of the season. As they awaited the arrival of the birds, they chanted 
and prayed for success; when they thought the birds had begun laying, 
they rushed out to search for eggs. The hopu were provided with food 
brought to the islet by servants using reed floats; if the weather turned 
stormy, those on the islet were stranded and had to resort to dried 
bananas and potato skins (Métraux 1971:335-336). 

Motu Nui has 34 archaeological features, including 21 caves, 8 of 


Figure 9.26. Map of Motu 
Nui and Motu Iti. After 
McCoy 1978. 
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which contain rock art (fig. 9.26), and an ahu-like ceremonial platform 
with a crematorium (McCoy 1978; Cristino and Edwards 1984). The ahu 
is similar to the one at Complex A at Orongo and other archaic shrines 
such as at Vai Atare (McCoy 1968). An early date of AD 1174 was 
obtained from Motu Nui’s ahu." Fragments of Rano Raraku tuff were 
noted in this structure, indicating that a statue created from that mate- 
rial was likely here at one time. One of the cave entrances also contains 
carved paenga for house foundations, so it seems certain that islanders 
ferried substantial loads to the islet. Because ahu were associated with 
lineages, this structure presents a problem in the light of the ethnogra- 
phy which indicates that the island was divided between the eastern 
and western clans. The twelith century date indicates, however, that the 
shrine had long fallen into disuse by the time of the bird cult, which 
probably began around AD 1590. This suggestion can be made be- 
cause settlement-period shrines, such as those at Rano Kau, were not 
subsequently rebuilt like many in the permanently occupied coastal 
zones. Given the importance of the source of birds and eggs from the 
time of first colonization, the presence of an archaic shrine on Motu Nui 
linked to fowling is not surprising (P. C. McCoy, personal communica- 
tion, 1983). 
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Motu Nui's Rock Art SITES 


The interiors of the eight caves that contain rock art have both paintings 
and carvings; petroglyphs were also recorded on seven exterior boul- 
ders. Most of the caves are in near total darkness and have long, narrow 
entrance passageways that keep out most of the light and protect the 
paintings from the elements. Conversely, these nearly closed environ- 
ments are damp because rainwater percolates through the cave roofs. 


The mosses, fungi, and algae covering the walls to varying degrees 
have severely damaged the paintings. What Routledge (1919:275) de- 
scribes as white pigment on the cave’s interiors appears to be a white 


fungus. 

Several of the caves contained burial platforms and skeletal mate- 
rial. At the time of her visit, Routledge also noted tapa in which bodies 
had been wrapped (1919:275a). 

As part of the 1983 field season, team members joined the Univer- 
sity of Chile survey of Motu Nui. Although the caves with rock art were 
known and have been discussed in Routledge (1919), McCoy (1978), and 
Lavachery (1939), they were rechecked and drawn. During the process, 


previously unknown petroglyphs were discovered. 

A petroglyph (fig. 5.27) on an exterior boulder at a cave entrance is 
the sole birdman carving on Motu Nui. This poorly made example 
suggests that the expert carvers were not on Motu Nui. A petroglyph of 
a face with a vulva form incised on the 
nose (fig. 5.28) was documented in an- 
other cave. Despite the numerous ex- 
amples of vulvae carved on top of bird- 
man motifs, this is the only known ex- eo 
ample of a komari placed on a Make- pe 
make face. Many other designs in this vA 
cave noted by Lavachery (1939: figs. yee 
404, 407) have disappeared under a / ee : 
layer of moss and fungi. At least two / Be ae a 
designs visible in 1939 can no longer be | ae % 
seen; one of these is described by : 
Lavachery (1939:87) as a historical ves- 
sel with three masts. 

Three carved faces, a boat, a pas- 
sible small moai shape, and numerous 2 
cupules (fig. 4.8) are still visible on an / fa 
adjacent wall of the cave. Lavachery : Soe es 
(1939:85) interpreted the face attheend _ WV 
of the boat as a prow ornament; how- eae ae 
ever, we determined thatthe placement ~~ 20cm mace 
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Figure 9.27. Only one 
birdman petroglyph is 
found on Motu Nui. It is 
located on an exterior 
boulder and is very faint. 
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ABovVe: Figure 5.28. Inside cave 543 at Motu Nui is a human face with a 
komari incised on the nose. The entire design is outlined with bas 
relief pecking. 


RiGxtT: Figure 5.29. A faintly carved and eroded sea creature is 
located on an exterior boulder at Motu Nui. 


BeLow: Figure 5.30. Two anthropomorphic figures on exterior boulders 
at Motu Nui are broken, perhaps deliberately. They are unusual in 
that they have suggestions of legs. 


is fortuitous and not connected to the 
_ boat. 

Petroglyphs on rocks outside the 
caves were newly discovered in 1983. 
All are heavily eroded and difficult to 
see. Motifs, aside from the birdman, in- 
clude a sea creature (fig. 5.29), four faces, 
and two anthropomorphs (fig. 5.30), both 
of which appear to have been deliber- 
ately broken, perhaps ritually. They are 


hee a unusual in that legs are indicated. 
oe a 
ae | Discussion 
on gr 3 | 

Ba wets | Of all the carvings in the cave shelters, 
Z e i y only one frigate bird (fig. 4.49) and a 
i i HY, few faces show any evidence of supe- 
—— ee Se GY. rior craftsmanship. The exterior petro- 
oe ZG ! glyphs are in extremely poor condition, 


; and the carving is mediocre. However, 
: the paintings, although fragmentary, in- 
dicate that there must have been con- 


——_ 


ecm 


20 


siderable expertise in this medium (see 
enap. 7): 
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McCoy (1978:201) states that the rock art of Motu Nui is “intimately 
and almost exclusively related to the bird cult. They include the same 
forms as those at Orongo.” The forms are indeed the same; however, the 
numerical differences are significant, and it is possible that some of the 
exterior petroglyphs may predate cult activities. The discovery of an 
early ahu on Motu Nui indicates that the island may have a history 
older than previously suspected. As stated earlier, the waters surround- 
ing the islets have always provided excellent fishing, and this locale is 
one of the few places where birds can be found all year. It appears this 
islet was in use from a very early date, long before it became a focal 
point for the birdman ceremony. 


RANO Kau SITEs 


The grassy areas that comprise the northern exterior slopes of Rano Kau 
contrast sharply with the sheer cliffs of the rest of the volcano’s exterior. 
Much of the area is free of rock and has good soil for agriculture; 
however, toward the upper levels, clusters of boulders and discrete 
obsidian outcroppings occur, chips of which literally pave the ground. 
Paths leading to Orongo were located along these slopes; one on the 
northwest was used by the triumphant birdman, if he were from the 
western clans. If from the eastern clans, he used a path to the east. 

Vai Atare is located near the top of the east side of the crater. This 
fairly flat area contains huge masses of rough volcanic outcroppings 
that were quarried for blocks of stone. This stone is especially dense and 
black; McCoy (1976:3) notes that it is one of the most recent volcanic 
flows. Local quarries held considerable economic and political value 
(MeVey 1976:87)) For insiagnes) ihe siene al /cie ide wecsemicemers 
making dressed stone such as paenga for house foundations and slabs 
for shrine walls. The Vai Atare rock masses still contain slabs in various 
stages of completion, and detritus from pecking can be seen in the 
surrounding areas. 

Natural water holes occur here (Vai Atare means the “water [place] 
of Tare”). Tare is the name of an ancient deity who, along with Tive, was 
considered to be the son of Tiki, responsible for the arrival of rain clouds 
(Barthel 1978:224). Itis here that the phallic pillar of rock known as Maea 
Hono is located,” as well as the site of the last dwelling of Hotu Matu’‘a, 
called Ko te Hare te Reinga Taki. 

Routledge (1917:352) recorded a legend describing the first bird- 
man ceremony as being held at the opposite side of the crater from 
Orongo where the birds used to nest. According to Barthel (1978:225), 
Vai Atare was indeed one of the nesting grounds for seabirds, and it 
was here that “the first egg from which a sooty tern...hatched was 
spared.” This information may be significant in determining the begin- 
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ning of the birdman cult. 

McCoy (1976:105) correlates the absence of garden enclosures 
(manavai) and chicken houses (hare moa) at Rano Kau's summit as 
evidence of short-term seasonal occupation relating to the birdman 
cult. Rano Kau's occupation sites are characterized by crude house 
pavements and earth ovens, which are in contrast to villages in other 
parts of the island which have more complex and better constructed 
occupation sites. Houses at Vai Atare have round, square, or rectangu- 


lar foundations that are believed to be either the remains of temporary 
housing for nonstatus individuals or date from an early period in the 
island's history. One hundred thirty-five agricultural terraces are found 
at Vai Atare; they are poorly defined by low walls but could have 
served as gardening areas (McCoy 1976:42). The area lacks communal 
centers which are associated with residential complexes of high-rank- 
ing individuals, and there are only a few small and crudely made ahu 
in the whole region. 

What habitation sites there are at Vai Atare cluster near the rim of 
the crater, which is evidence of a desire to be near the focal point 
(Orongo) of the bird cult ceremonies, according to McCoy (1976:107, 
154). However, he admits that this theory leaves unexplained the low 
density of housing on the western side of the crater nearer to Orongo, 


unless it represents social distance between commoners and those of 
high status. 

Carrying this idea further, McCoy (1976:108) suggests that the 
distribution pattern of house foundations around the rim may be due to 
a dualistic division between the clans of the western and eastern parts 
of the island. However, Routledge (1919:221), describing the division of 
the island by clans, puts Rano Kau in the territory claimed by the Tu’u: 
“the Marama and Haumoana...and...the Miru spread over Rano Kao 
and formed settlements by the margin [shores] of the lake.” 

The few early type ceremonial platforms at Rano Kau (McCoy 
1976:100) show affiliations with central and eastern Polynesian marae; 
the square and rectangular house foundations are also considered to 
be an early form, with prototypes in eastern Polynesia (McCoy 1973:65). 
Excavations conducted by McCoy on the eastern rim of Rano Kau 
(McCoy 1973:62) resulted in dates of AD 770 + 230 (C4) and 1150 to 1203 
+ 80 (obsidian hydration). 

In summary, McCoy (1976:105-107) has suggested that the numer- 
ous house foundations at Vai Atare represent temporary housing and 
short-term habitation relating to the birdman cult, perhaps as the place 
where commoners lived, with the distance from Orongo reflecting so- 
cial distance. However, Vai Atare is also the site of quarrying. As 
McCoy points out (1976:105-107), Maunga Orito, where obsidian was 
mined, had temporary housing for workers employed in gathering 
stone. Cristino and Edwards (1984) recorded some 400 square and 
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rectangular house foundations on the southeast slope of Mount Terevaka 
which they believe served as housing and workshops for those involved 
in harvesting the forests that once covered these slopes. The Terevaka 
house foundations are exactly like the rectangular house foundations at 
Vai Atare and are also of an early date, as is evidenced by their 
association with small crude ahu, small red scoria statues, and dates 
that fall between AD 800 and 1300 (as suggested by the artifactual 
evidence). In light of these examples, it seems equally possible that the 
house structures at Vai Atare were built for those involved in quarrying 
activities. 

If the inhabitants of Vai Atare were involved in quarrying and 
were not there for the birdman ceremony, the differences we see in the 
rock carvings here may be explained. On Rano Kau’'s eastern slopes, 
the greater the distance from the ceremonial center of Orongo, the 
higher the proportion of one-of-a-kind designs and the fewer examples 
of birdman petroglyphs. The quality of the carving is noticeably ditffer- 
ent: it lacks signs of expert craftsmanship, and petroglyphs carved in 
bas relief become rare. These carvings might have been early indi- 
vidual offerings or prayers as opposed to Orongo’s organized ritualistic 
motifs that were made in a later time period by a priestly class. 


EXTERIOR SLOPES 


Petroglyph sites on Rano Kau’s exterior slopes are scattered, reflecting 
the available rock surfaces. Two petroglyph boulders, called Puhia 
Hanga Kahu, are located directly on the north rim of the crater where a 
path zigzags down the steep interior of the caldera. The designs include 
late phase birdmen, well carved in the tradition of those at Mata Ngarau 
(fig. 5.31). It is possible they represent some facet of the birdman cer- 
emony: two fires were said to be lighted on the landward side of the rim 
of Rano Kau at Avai A Punga He to inform the rest of the island that a 
new birdman had been selected (Routledge n.d.). Perhaps these boul- 
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Figure 5.31. A large boulder 
(site 1-176) on the rim of the 
caldera at Rano Kau has 
birdmen and eye mask 
faces. The boulder is 
located at the head of the 
trail leading down into the 
caldera. 
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es ders were somehow associated with 


that practice. 

Vai Atare, on the east side of Rano 
Kau, has a few significant petroglyph 
sites. One boulder has been barely 
modified to suggest a figure of a moai 
Gigys.c2), 

Dramatically perched on the edge 
of the rim is a cluster of boulders that 
may be the site Barthel (1978:222) calls 
Te Vare (site 1-378). Fourteen separate 
panels range from sets of incised 
tallylike lines to unique and beautiful 
motifs. One (fig. 5.83) may represent a 
comet with the tail fanning out and 
down the vertical side of the rock. In 
Polynesia, comets were believed to rep- 
resent tails of the gods and were aids to 
warriors (Wiliamson 1924, 1:245). 

Two well-designed swordfish (fig. 
5.34) are located on the vertical faces of 
boulders that everlook the crater: the 
designs can only be seen from a dan- 
gerously narrow ledge. This placement 
indicates that the designs were not cre- 


ated for general viewing but more likely 
were offerings for the gods; another pos- 
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Figure 5.32. (a} Site 1-206 at 
Vai Atare has an example 
of a small moai figure 
carved in bas relief. (b) Side 
view of a. 


creation was more important than their 
being seen. 

Another Vai Atare site, on the north slope of the crater, has a 
petroglyph that does not form any recognizable design; it is a good 
example’of the one-of-a-kind motifs encountered in this area (fig. 5.35:1). 
Figure 5.35:2 shows what appears to be unfinished or abandoned 
petroglyphs. 

The largest single panel in this area is near the summit. It is 
connected by legend with two brothers who conducted a Homeric 
dialogue, each standing on a stone (Routledge n.d.). The petroglyphs 
are on a sloping rock face that measures approximately 12 x 6 m (site 1- 
80). The panel has numerous diverse elements, all of which are quite 
faint and not skillfully carved. The designs include parallel lines, faces, 
birds, a possible comet, cupules, and an early type birdman (fig. 5.36). 

Petroglyphs are scattered among the boulder outcrops down the 
slope and to the east of Vai Atare. Notable ones include bird motifs (fig 
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Pigure 9.33. A motif resembling a comet is 
located on the very edge of the cliff at Vai 


Figure 5.34. Two swordfish petroglyphs on vertical panels 
Atare, directly opposite Mata Ngarau. 


hang over the cliff edge at Vai Atare (site 1-378). 


Asove: Figure 9.35. These petroglyphs at Vai Atare are good examples of (1) one-of-a-kind and (2) unfinished motifs. 
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Lert: Figure 5.36. A large, much-eroded panel 
(site 2-80) at Vai Atare contains many motifs, 
including one that appears to be a comet. A 
portion of that panel is shown here. This site is 
located near the area where large basalt slabs 
were obtained for ahu construction. 
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Figure 5.37. Bird motifs from Vai Atare on the east slopes of Rano Kau. Motifs here are often crude and poorly 
designed. 
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5.37), several faces (fig. 5.38:1), and a poorly executed birdman (fig. 


Syeter 


One unusual petroglyph, carved in association with a itaheta (fig. 
5.39), has faces plus two birdmen, one of which is cut through by a 30cm 
wide dish-shaped basin. The birdman figures are the only bas relief 
carvings in this area. Tahetas are rarely enhanced by carvings, which 


makes this example unusual. The term 
taheta, in general, applies to basins 
carved into rock to collect rainwater. 
While some appear to suit this purpose 
very well, many others are very shallow 
and have been carved with care and 
precision. It is likely that some of these 
may have been used as reflecting pools. 
Handy (1940: 311) cites the use of basins 
of water in clairvoyance and divining. 

y gazing into a reflective liquid sur- 
face, priests could see into the spirit 
world. The fact that the shallow basin 
cited previously is carved in association 
with petroglyphs makes its use in ritual 
activities probable. 


Ricut: Figure 9.39. A taheta is associated with 
birdman and Makemake petroglyphs. This 
petroglyph site is one of the most interesting at 
Vai Atare. 
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Figure 9.38. Petroglyphs of 
eye mask faces (1) and a 
poorly made birdman motif 
(2) are on separate boulders 
at site 2-143, Vai Atare. A 
small cluster of cupules is 
associated with one face. 
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Few petroglyphs in this sector can be described as expertly carved or 
conceived. This may be due in part to the available surfaces which are 
generally rough and porous, but the workmanship tends to be clumsy. 
Bas relief is rare, and the numerous one-of-a-kind elements and simple 
geometric shapes argue against their creation by expert carvers. Al- 
though they are but a mile or so from the elegantly carved designs at 
Mata Ngarau, these petroglyphs are more similar in design and quality 
of carving to those at Complex A and Hanga Oteo on the north coast. It 
may be that Vai Atare’s petroglyphs were made by those who were 
involved in quarrying activities. The answers must await further ar- 
chaeological investigation on these exterior slopes. 


INTERIOR SLOPES 


The talus slopes of the crater’s interior descend steeply down into the 
lake, except for the area where the trail zigzags down from the rim, and 
even here the slope is pronounced. Because of its microenvironment, 
plant growth is lush. A veritable jungle of trees, shrubs, and vines form 
an impenetrable barrier, and the lake itself is nearly covered with 
aquatic planis (ol. 17). 

In 1968, McCoy (1968) located 15 petroglyph sites around the steep 
edges of the lake and in caves high on the inside cliffs. In the intervening 
years, vegetation has covered most of the lower sites. Ferdon (1961b) 
excavated house foundations and terraces on the northeast interior 
near the lake edge. This site (called E-21 by the Norwegian Expedition), 
apparently a living area, verifies Routledge’s (1919:221) statement that 
certain clans lived near the lake's edge. The area was a good place to 
grow certain crops. Thanks to the geographic features of the crater, 
more rain falls here than elsewhere on the island, and it is sheltered 
from the constant winds. Early visitors to the island noted fine planta- 
tions of bananas and mulberry trees (Routledge 1919:313); today citrus 
and grapes also grow around the perimeter of the lake. 

The largest concentration of petroglyphs in the caldera’s interior is 
located at the artificial terrace excavated by Ferdon (1919b). However, 
despite several attempts, we were only able to locate and decument 
two of the known 15 petroglyph sites in the caldera. One is a small cave 
high on the southwest crater slope (site 1-438); the other, called Hau 
Koka (site 1-406), is the most extraordinary single site on the island. 

The cave is ina precarious location, high on the cliff walls. Itis very 
difficult to reach because of loose talus and very steep caldera walls. 
The cave entrance has petroglyphs of Makemake and birdmen (fig. 
5.40), and a group of cupules is inside the cave. The design motifs are 
not finely carved but rather are close in concept and execution with the 
petroglyphs at Complex A and Ferdon's E-21. 

Hau Koka is another matter. Containing one of the most impres- 
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sive collections of petroglyphs on the 
island, this site consists of six large boul- 
ders that range from the very edge of 
the lake to approximately 40 m uphill. 
The site is in an area of lush vegetation 
surrounded by trees. 

The largest boulder at this site 
measures 3 m across and is covered 
with designs that swirl around the sur- 
face, forming an impressive work of art. 
There is a unity of design and style, 
suggesting the carving was done by, or 
under the direction of, a single gifted 
individual. The designs are made in 
three ways: pecked and abraded, bas 
relief, and intaglio (fig. 5.41), the last 
being a rarity on the island. Petroglyph 
grooves are deeply carved and 
smoothed. The central figure in the 
panel appears to be a sea creature— 
possisly an eciopus—wilh @ humen 
face,’ surrounded by strange elongated 
fish shapes and what seems to be a 
fish-bird combination. Other sea forms 
with human faces have been recorded 
on the north coast, but no two are alike 
and none match this example. Métraux 
(1971:272), who was also impressed by 
this panel, states that it proves the exist- 
ence of a fully developed tradition of 
design on the island. There is, in fact, 
nothing equal to it in all of Polynesia. It 
can be assumed with confidence that a 


RiGut, Top: Figure 5.40. Site 1-438 is a cave high 
on the interior cliffs of the Rano Kau caldera. 
Petroglyphs of Makemake and birdman are 
located near the cave entrance. 


Ricut, Borrom: Figure 5.41. The remarkable 
petroglyph boulder in the Rano Kau caldera at 
Hau Koka (site'1-406) is an impressive work of 
art. Note the anthropomorphized fish shape. 
The panel is over 5 m across. The sea forms 
flow over the curves of the boulder. Dotted 
areas indicate intaglio. 
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myth or legend accompanied this remarkable work of art. 
BeLow: Figure 5.42. A large Five other boulders at Hau Koka contain petroglyphs. These dis- 


petroglyph of a tuna in the 
Rano Kau caldera is slightly 
uphill from the panel known 


play more marine elements, some of them associated with cupules and 
tahetas (figs. 5.42-5.44). Without doubt, these petroglyphs were con- 


as Hau Koka. ceived and executed by experts. Both cupules and taheta are carved on 
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the rocks near the water's edge, and 
informants suggested that the large de- 
pressions were used for pounding 
mahute for bark cloth. 

It is difficult to make any hard and 
fast conclusions about the sites on the 
interior of the crater on the basis of two 
loci, one of which is such an outstand- 
ing example of petroglyphic art. In ad- 
dition, this area has been poorly stud- 
ied. McCoy's 1968 survey is the only at- 
tempt to record all the sites, and Ferdon's 
(1961b) excavation is the only archaeo- 
logical dig undertaken in this area. Be- 
cause of the uniqueness of the design 
elements and unusual stylistic features, 
the petroglyphs here may represent the 


BELOw: Figure 5.43. These petroglyphs in the 
Rano Kau caldera at Hau Koka are most 
interesting because the type of fish they depict 
is unclear. The closest sea form is the needle- 
fish, common in local waters. These designs are 
associated with cupules and tahetas. 


20cm 
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work of an inspired stone carver associated with an especially sacred 
place. 
Notes 

1. The term aku aku refers to ghosts or spirits of the dead believed to be 
protective of the place where they live, such as a particular section of the island 
(Fuentes 1960:696). According to William Mulloy (unpublished field notes, 1965), 
the word aku aku was unknown on the island before the arrival of Heyerdahl 
and was probably invented by Heyerdahl's local informant Pedro Atan; the 
earlier local word for this kind of spirit was atua hiva. However, Routledge 
(1919) mentions both terms. 

2. Fyodorova (1977) suggests that Orongo was named for Rongo, the god of 
fertility. 

3. The significance of the name Mata Ngarau is obscure; it appears that the 
original meaning is lost. Mulloy (1975:7) suggests it may mean “kin-group/scot” 
or “place where tattooing is done.” Fuentes (1960:785) translates mata as tribe, 
nation, people, eye, or sight; ng is an article that forms the plural of nouns, and 
rau refers to the sprouts of the kumara plant (sweet potato) (Mulloy 1975:602). 

4. The C'4 date is derived from charcoal recovered from the bottom of a test 
pit in the rubble fill of the ahu platform; it was associated with the base of the 
inner side of the north wall of the structure 60 cm below the surface (Claudio 
Cristino, personal communication, 1983). 

9. Routledge (n.d.) recorded that this stone represented the “lower portion of 
his [Hotu Matu‘a’s] leg.” 

6. The form of this design is very close to incised designs carved on the heads 
of wood sculptures; see, for example, Esen-Baur 1989:198. 


Figure 9.44. A few birdmen, 
such as this example 
holding an egg, are in the 
Rano Kau caldera at Hau 
Koka. 


ANAKENA, Ra’‘Al, 
AND TONGARIKI 


The Rano Kau-—Orongo sites are not the only ones with concentrations 
of petroglyphs, but they are the best researched. Not only do we have 
archaeological data, but a great deal of ethnographic information has 
been gathered about Orongo and its associated cult. On the other hand, 
other sites around the island with an abundance of petroglyphs are less 
well studied. A few are elaborated on in this chapter. Anakena has 
been the subject of some recent research, unpublished at this time. Little 
or no archaeological excavations have been done at Ra‘ai and Tongariki, 
and the rock art is generally an unknown component of these sites. 


ANAKENA 


The lovely beach at Anakena is one of the choice spots on the island (pl. 
18). Here King Hotu Matu’a is said to have landed and, into historical 
times, it was the residence of the paramount chiefs. A large hare 
paenga near Ahu Nau Nau is reputed to be the actual home of Hotu 
Matu’a. His first son, Tu’u-ma-heke, was born here, and ethnographic 
accounts describe it as the focus of the Miru tribe and the place where 
rongorongo priests gathered for an annual reading of the boards 
(Routledge 1919:245-246). It is also said that the victorious birdman 
came here to live for his year of isolation if he were from the western 
tribes (Routledge 1919:263); if true, Anakena’s lack of birdman petro- 
glyphs is very curious. 

Two of Anakena’s ahu have been restored: one, set up during 
Heyerdahl's 1955-56 expedition, has a single statue and is known as 
Ahu Ature Huki. The other, Ahu Nau Nau, was restored by Sergio Rapu 
ml 7S (ol 19), 
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Ahu Nau Nauis noted for its large and precisely cut basalt paenga, 
as well as an elegant facia of red scoria. It was during the restoration of 
Nau Nau that a coral eye was found lying beneath a fallen statue. This 
find proved that the statues once had inlaid eyes that may have been 
put in place during certain ceremonies, such as “awakening” the moai 
(pl. 20). Emory (1947:66-68) mentions awakening ceremonies at Tua- 
motuan marae at times of chiefly investiture. Nau Nau's moa? also are 
noted for their fine carving, including bas relief details on the statue 
backs that may represent tattoo marks or perhaps the sacred loincloth 
worn by chiefs. 

The present appearance of Ahu Nau Nau reflects only its most 
recent construction phase. Traces of earlier walls, as well as the head of 
a statue inserted into the sea wall, show considerable rebuilding over 
time. Excavations in front of Ahnu Nau Nau revealed an earlier wall and 
stone pavement on the inland side of the ahu. These items are tenta- 
tively dated from around AD 800 to 1150 (Arne Skjolsvold, personal 
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Figure 6.1. Map of Anakena 
including detail of 
Anakena's major ahu and 
petroglyph locations. 


Figure 6.2. Stones that form 
part of the structure of Ahu 
Nau Nau at Anakena 
contain many carvings; 
these figures are on the 
upper central platform. 
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communication, 1988). The present ahu is built higher and partially over 
this earlier structure. Human bones with cut marks, also found here, are 
evidence of cannibalism. 

Few visitors to Anakena are aware that it is one of the major 
petroglyph sites on the island (fig. 6.1). Carvings are found all over the 
hillside northwest of Anakena, as well as on the beautifully worked 
paenga that are either part of ahu walls or were intended to be part of 
ahu structures. Many of the petroglyphs on Ahu Nau Nau’s sea wall 
appear to be indicators of status because of their fine craftsmanship: 
carvings fit for a king. It is clear from the carvings themselves that the 
designs were carved on the paenga before the stones were set into the 
walls (Lee 1989a). 

The motifs on paenga that are part of the ahu structure include 
whale or fish in bas relief (fig. 6.2). Larger blocks on the sea wall contain 
human figures: two are phallic and are holding hands (fig. 6.3:1), the 
third is a lizard-man or anthropomorph with an exaggerated penis (fig. 
6.3:2). Because Tangaroa was associated with reptilian creatures in 
Polynesian mythology, the latter figure - aay represent that god, or Tane 
(the human male descendant of Tangaroa), or Tiki who was the em- 
bodiment of Tane’s procreative powers. This figure was mistaken for a 
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“monkey by Englert (1948:522); he 
claimed that the “ancients must have 
come from a country where these ani- 
mals existed.” Nearby is a human head 
and shoulders (fig. 6.4:1) in deep relief 
that projects 12 cm out from the surface. 
All of the anthropomorphs have promi- 
nent ears and are so close stylistically 
that it is probable they were carved by 
the same artist. These are the only phal- 
lic figures recorded on the island. 

An enormous unshaped stone 
block atthe juncture with an earlier ahu 
sea wall has two bas relief birds in flight, 
one with interior design (fig. 6.4:2). Atthe 
very bottom of the back wall of Nau Nau 
are large stones with canoe designs (fig. 
4.110); until recently, this section was 
covered by sand. Because these petro- 
glyph-bearing stones are on the bottom 
layerotanahu that preceded the present 
Ahu Nau Nau, we can assume some 
antiquity for this motif. 

Associated with, but not part of, 
Nau Nau are paenga that appear to 
have been en route to a construction 
site. Three other blocks have the Ahu 
Ra‘ai type of canoes (fig. 4.109) and ap- 
pear to be part of an earlier ahu wall 
perhaps impacted by mud slides or tsu- 
nami; another has a stylized bird figure (fig. 6.5). 

Behind Nau Nau's sea wall, lying among rubble, isa large paenga 
with a unique geometric design carved in bas relief (fig. 6.6). This 
beautifully finished stone block seems to have been destined for some 
building project in the vicinity, perhaps part of a rebuilding of Nau Nau 
itself. One end of the paenga’s top surface has a distinct cut as if being 
shaped for a particular space. There is no other motiflike this elsewhere 
on the island. 

Closer to the edge of Anakena’s bay is an ahu called Iho Arero 
(Lavachery 1939:34). This structure lacks statues and is made of unshaped 
stones, some of which have faint eroded petroglyphs (figs. 6.7, 6.8). The 
designs, which are not well made, depict a turtle plus some unknown 
motifs and a few early birdman figures. 

There are some curious omissions in the corpus of rock art at Ana- 
kena. Although the komari motif is the most numerous on the island, 


Figure 6.3. The sea wall of 
Ahu Nau Nau at Anakena 
contains several large 
paenga with petroglyphs. 
Top: (1) Two phallic 
anthropomorphs helding 
hands. Borrom: (2) A 
horizontal figure which 
represents either a phallic 
anthropomorph or a "lizard- 
man.” ff the latter, it may 
refer to the god Tangaroa. 
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Ricut: Figure 6.4. Ahu Nau 
Nau at Anakena. 

Asove: (1) Paenga with the 
bust of an anthropomorph 
in relief. Ricur: (2) Large 
boulder at the end of the 
ahu wall has two birds 
carved in relief; the bird on 
the right has additional 
interior details. 
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ABOVE, Lert: Figure 6.5. A bird motif on an isolated block of stone at Anakena was apparently intended for some 
construction site in the area. 


Asove, RiGut: Figure 6.6. A carved paenga that lies behind Ahu Nau Nau’s sea wall at Anakena has a unique bas 
relief geometric design. This is the only one of its kind on the island. 
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ABOVE: Figure 6.7. Crude 
and very eroded petro- 


aie iy glyphs are on the Ahu Iho 
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Arero sea wall at Anakena. 
Included is a stone with 
rows of cupules, turtle (?) 
motifs, and a fish. 


Lert: Figure 6.8. Ahu Iho 
Arero’s unshaped stones 
also contain (1, 2) early type 
birdmen and (3) some 
unidentified motifs. (4) A 
nearby boulder has one 
small fishhook. (5) One 
large boulder with unidenti- 
fied lines in the ahu wall 
also has smoothed depres- 
sions as if it had been used 
previously for another 
purpose. 


smoothed depressions._., 
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none are found at Anakena, and there are no late phase bas relief 
birdman designs. Fishhooks are virtually absent—only two small ones 
have been found near Anakena—although 93% of the total number of 
fishhooks are found between Poike and Omohe, which basically covers 
the entire north coast. Because the later phase birdman motif was 
associated with the matatoa and birdman cult, it would, by implication, 
be inimical to the traditional king, and for that reason it may not have 
been included in the corpus of art at Anakena. The rationale for the 
dearth of fishhook motifs and komari is unknown. 

The petroglyphs in this section of the island have some distin- 
guishing features. The closer to Anakena, the more elaborate the motifs, 
the better the carving, and the greater the number of bas relief ex- 


amples. It appears that these features were associated with high status. 
some of Anakena's motifs relate to kingship, status, and the ariki. As is 
clear from the physical evidence, the elegant paenga with petroglyphs 
on them were carved before the stones were cut into building blocks. 
Specially carved stones might have been offerings to the ahu of the ariki 
mau or perhaps carved for him by his own craftsmen. 

Emory (1947:8) reported that, in the Tuamotus, the construction of a 
new marae (ahu) for the installation of a chief involved the bringing of 
gifts to the chief during the ceremony; these gifts were slabs for the 
marae. Linton (1925:167) states that carved stones for Marquesan house 
foundations were made and brought as presents to the chief at the 
building of the structure. In the Society Islands, it was the custom for 
every family member to bring a stone to family gatherings; from these 
stones marae were built. The bringing of stones established a perma- 
nent psychic connection with the consecrated structure (Handy 1927:181). 
It is likely that this custom, seen in other Polynesian island groups, was 
also followed on Easter Island. Anakena's finely carved paenga may 
have been gifts created for the ariki's shrine. 

Many of the petroglyphs on the hillsides surrounding Anakena 
depict magical sea creatures and are connected with legends. Most of 
these are very large and carved with great care, the grooves being 
deeply cut and smoothed; the designs are excellent (figs. 4.81, 4.82; pl. 
21). This area has its share of cupule sites, small moai figures, and other 
designs such as long parallel lines and fish motits (fig. 6.9). However, as 
stated above, it is the omissions—of komari, late phase birdmen, and 
fishhooks—that are also notable. 

At Ahu Runga, overlooking Anakena, petroglyphs of Makemake 
faces and cupules decorate the paenga (fig. 6.10); the others in this 
sector are on papa (figs. 6.11, 6.12). 

It can be said that all of the petroglyphs in this area display more 
craftsmanship and quality of design than those found to the north in the 
Hanga Oteo area. It appears that status may be responsible for these 
differences. 
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Figure 6.9. Fish shape carved in double outline in the Anakena area. Cupules or small taheta are associated. 


Figure 6.10. The paenga stones of Ahu Runga, inland from Anakena on top of a hill, 
have eye mask faces and cupules. The designs on this paenga are on the underside 
of the stone. The stone probably was overturned after the ahu was destroyed in clan 
warfare. The row of cupules is on the edge of the block. 
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Figure 6.11. Not all petroglyphs in the Anakena area are beautifully designed and carved, as seen in this example 
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The three cupules on the side are placed on a raised hump of lava. 
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20 
Figure 6.12. A panel in the Anakena area has many diverse motifs, including a small anthropomorph, a small moai 
shape, several “sunbursts,” and other designs. 


BeLow, Top: Figure 6.13. 
Inland from Ahu Ra’ai is 
what appears to be a 
“paenga factory.” Panels 
with petroglyphs are cut 
through as if to prepare 
blocks for ahu construction. 
The papa in this sector is 
very fine and even. 


BeLow, Bottom: Figure 6.14. 
A panel from the “paenga 
factory” at Ra‘ai shows cuts. 
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The petroglyphs in the sector known as Ra’ai, on the north coast at La 
Pérouse Bay, extend from the coastline to approximately | km inland. 
Motifs are carved on some of the paenga of the ahu known as Ra’ai (pl. 
8), but the majority are located on large flat areas of papa, some of 
which are very fine textured and smooth. 

It is likely that the carved paenga used at Ahu Nau Nau (and 
probably other ahu in this area) came from sites inland from Ahu Ra’ai. 
Although no archaeological excavations have been done here, por- 
tions of the papa appear to have been removed and a nearby section of 
papa has long cuts in it, as if in preparation for removing blocks for 
construction. Some of these cuts run through petroglyphs (figs. 6.13, 
6.14). Itis significant that a large proportion of design motifs at Ra'‘ai are 
of canoes with end extensions (fig. 6.15), the same as those found on 
paenga at Anakena (fig. 4.109). Motifs appear to have been on the rock 
before it was cut into blocks for construction, which tends to verify this 
location as a source of stone blocks for the ahu at Anakena. 
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PacinG Paces: Figure 6.15. Most of the canoe designs at Ra‘ai have end extensions. This specific design element may 
refer to a device associated with deep sea fishing. The rock surface also has many taheta and } 
part of the panel has a large pile of stones known as a tapu marker. 
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One petroglyph panel at Ra’ai with turtles and lines may have 
some connection with a lunar count (fig. 6.16): both the lines and cu- 
pules add up to 28. This connection is all the more likely in the light of 
recent research conducted by Clark (1984) who established correlations 
between natural and man-made features and the heavens. From Ahu 
Ra’ai, the summer solstice sun rises precisely over the crater in Poike’'s 
imposing peak (where the evil god Katiki was supposed to live) (Liller 
1990, 1991). In fact, the very name of the ahu is suggestive because the 
Rapa Nui name for sun is ra'‘a.' 

The Ra‘ai area has been surveyed by the University of Chile (fig. 
6.17) revealing, aside from several ahu, many types of archaeological 
features, including tupa, manavai, pipi horeko, hare paenga, hare 
moa, and avanga. In addition, 46 separate loci consisting of large 
sections of papa with 501 petroglyphs were located and documented. 
The major motif at the Ra’ai sites is a fishhook, with 222 examples. 
Canoes total at least 87, and the enormous size of some of them is 
significant. At site 31-75, known as “papa vaka, papa moa,” a double 
canoe shape runs the length (12 m) of the papa (fig. 4.107). This panel is 
literally covered with petroglyphs, some of which are superimposed 
over other elements. As superimposition is not the rule at most sites 
outside Orongo, it suggests ritual reuse and the sacredness of this 
particular locus. The panel is notable for its many large, shallow taheta, 
or worked depressions. Too shallow to function as bowls to collect 
water, it is likely that these depressions served as places where priests 
gazed into reflections for divining and clairvoyance purposes. 


Figure 6.16. This panel with 
three turtles plus 28 curved 
lines appears to have 
something to do with a 
moon count. A large 
natural taheta is in the 
center of this very eroded 
panel at Ra’‘ai. 


Figure 6.17. Map of the 
Ra'‘ai sites showing a 
portion of quadrant 31. After 
Cristino, Vargas, and 
Izaurieta 1985. 
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Almost without exception, the designs in this sector are very finely 
and deeply carved, the grooves being abraded to form smooth trough 
shapes. The hulls of the canoes are carved out in intaglio. Why the focus 
on canoes and fishhooks at this one area? Perhaps there was a connec- 
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tion among kingship, canoe, and fishing, or a 
the canoe petroglyphs served as a metaphor FY 
for the great canoe in the sky. Polynesian leg- Wy, 

ends mention Tangaroa as being transformed ye 

into a canoe, and one tells of the moon god- Pe 


dess, Hina, going to the moon in a canoe. 
Nearly all Polynesians recognized a “great 
canoe in the sky,” said to be somewhere “be- 
low” the Pleiades. For the Maori, the middle 
section of this great canoe was the Hyades; the 
Pleiades formed the bow, and the Belt of Orion 
was the stern. Orion's sword represented a 
cable, and the Southern Cross marked the an- 
chor. As mentioned, the fishhook design ap- 
pears to be a metaphor for sky phenomena, as 
two well-known constellations seen clearly 
from Easter Island have prominent hook- 
shaped star groups. One is the tail of the Scor- 
pion; the other is the head of Leo, the Lion, 
which hangs upside down as seen from the 
southern hemisphere. Both could have played 
a role in priestly astronomical determinations. 


TONGARIKI 


The great south coast ahu of Tongariki with its 

15 moai was nearly destroyed by a tsunami 

that struck this part of the island in May 1960. Located on the bay of 
Hanga Nui at the foot of the quarry site of Rano Raraku, Tongariki's 
platform measures 215 m long, and the facade reached a height of more 
than 4 m. Still visible today among the rubble are sections of finely 
made stone blocks, one of which has an enormous komari carved on its 
surface (fig. 6.18). Tongariki's statues and topknots lie where they were 
tossed by the force of the waves. 

This was an important site (Liller 1990, 1991). Located close to the 
statue quarry of Rano Raraku, it not only has an impressive ahu and 
statues, but the numerous paenga indicate that many status dwellings 
were once here. Not the least of Tongariki's features, the petroglyphs— 
located on papa inland from the ahu—are extremely interesting (pl. 22). 

Tongariki's petroglyphs are easily accessible because they are 
close to the modern road (fig. 6.19). Some are associated with large, 
well-carved house foundation stones, although many of these stones 
have been displaced in the construction of rock walls by sheep ranch- 
ers. Enormous rounded beach cobbles form a terrace in front of several 
houses, continuing right up to the petroglyphs. The placement of the 


Figure 6.18. An enormous 
komari is carved on one of 
the paenga that formed the 
walls of this great ahu, site 
14-548, at Tongariki. 


Figure 6.19. Map of 
Tongariki’s petroglyph site. 
Several large hare paenga 

were associated with the 
petroglyphs; traces of them 
remain. A cluster of paving 
cobbles near Group C 
indicates that a boathouse 
was adjacent. The stone 
wall, originally constructed 
during the sheep ranching 
days of the island, has 
recently been extended and 
reoriented so that all of 
Group D is now enclosed 
and the entire site is 
protected by a wall. 
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stones suggests that the designs related in some way to the occupation 
of these status dwellings. Local folklore states that the birdman lived in 
this area during his year of confinement; thus, the birdmen carved on 
one panel (fig. 6.20) may relate to the occupant(s) of a house. Large, 
well-carved fish and turtle motifs might refer to kingship or sacrifice 
since these creatures were often used in Polynesia as substitutes for 


human sacrifices. 

Cupules are used extensively as part of the designs; they also 
outline many panels as multiple rows of tiny depressions, providing 
spatial unity to the overall design of the panels. Routledge (n.d.) called 
Tongariki’s petroglyph site Papa Tataku Poki and declared it was the 
place where children of the Tupuhotu were butchered during the war of 
Kainga and Poie around 1790, with the rows of cupules representing 
children who were killed. It is hoped that future archaeological study of 
Tongariki will provide answers to many of the questions we have 
regarding this site. 


Note 

1. Routledge (n.d.) recorded that members of the Ra’a clan were tattooed 
with a sun motif. She also shows a sketch of a female figure with a canoe 
tattooed on the upper chest. 


Facine Paces: Figure 6.20. A major panel at Tongariki has bas relief birdmen, Makemake faces, tuna, and cupules. 
Cupules have been worked around the top of a large taheta. See also plate 21. 


PAINTING ON 
EASTER IsLAND 


PIGMENT AND COLOR 


The color red, important throughout Polynesia, was related to chiefly 
power, priesthood, and symbolic sacred force (mana) (Alpers 1970:17). 
In the Society Islands and New Zealand, red was associated with the 
gods. The sacred, mythical bird manukura, a symbol of power, was 
connected to war, harvest, and fertility (Handy 1927:130). On Easter 
Island, Makemake's symbol was the color red—the color of life (Fydorova 
1977). The particular importance of red can be seen in the use of red 
scoria stone for pukao, some statues, and ahu. Red scoria is found on 
certain ahu in the form of facia and is often seen in pulverized form 
scattered around burial cists. 

On his arrival at Easter Island in 1722, Roggeveen (Corney 1908:13) 
noted natives wearing red and yellow dyed garments. Later visitors in 
1770 (Corney 1908:98) stated that “principal” men painted their bodies 
bright red. A native who came aboard Roggeveen’s vessel was entirely 
painted white, and it was noted that priests with shaven heads wore 
white ear plugs and headdresses of white and black feathers. 

Red, black, and white were the favored colors. Red (kiea), ob- 
tained from a weathered tuff that is found in several places on the 
island, was pulverized in asmall stone mortar. Black came from charred 
ti leaves mixed with the juice of sugar cane. Chalk white was obtained 
from a tuff known as marikuru. Turmeric was used in Polynesia to 
produce dyes that ranged from yellow to red; it is likely that turmeric 
was also the source of dyes on Easter Island, as is mentioned in Métraux 
(1971:236). Shark liver oil may have provided the binder for pigment; the 
use of shark oil continued until very recent times. As for application, 
Métraux (1971:237) mentions brushes made of feathers (huruhuru moa). 
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Pounded ends of sticks are another possibility, or pigments could be 
applied directly with the fingers. 

Charred ti leaves mixed with poporo (Solanum nigrum) juice was 
the source of the dye used for tattooing, which was practiced exten- 
sively. A lengthy and painful process, it was carried out under the king's 
supervision. A full tattoo was a mark of a chief or a measure of wealth. 
Métraux (1971:237ff.) covers this subject fully. 

Given the importance of color, it is reasonable to assume that the 
practice of painting on cave walls or embellishing petroglyphs with 
pigment was prevalent in earlier times. The surviving examples are 
doubtless a remnant of a much wider practice. A few caves with paint- 
ings, several house slabs from Orongo, and traces of paint on petro- 
glyphs in sheltered locations are all that remain today. Motifs painted in 
red with white outlining or on white background are particularly en- 
hanced by the contrast, or “brightness,” that results from the juxtaposi- 
tion of the two colors. 


ANA Kal TANGATA 


The best-known painted site is Ana Kai Tangata, a large cave that 
opens directly onto the pounding surf near Mataveri (pl. 23). Located 
high on its ceiling out of the reach of vandals is a panel of red birds, 
partially outlined with white (pl. 24). Its location probably accounts for its 
preservation. 

Exfoliation inside Ana Kai Tangata has caused spalling. Even so, 
all the birds shown in Routledge’s sketch (1919: fig. 102) are still at least 
partially visible today (fig. 7.1). Her drawing, however, incorrectly shows 
one bird with a sheep’s head. This un-birdlike conformation is caused 
by the spalling. We studied this area carefully with binoculars. Because 
the underlying rock is nearly the same color red as the painting, the 
shape appeared larger to Routledge. Spalling continues in the cave 
today; one section fell between 1975 and 1981, as documented in slides 
taken at those times. 

The name, Ana Kai Tangata, can be interpreted several ways: 
“cave where men are eaten,” “cave where men eat,” or “cave that eats 
men.” It has been referred to as Cannibal Cave and said to be where 
feasts were held in association with the birdman festival. Excavations 
have yet to provide evidence of cannibalism here, but a human skull 
with anincised motif, stone tools, fishhooks, and needles were recovered 
during archaeological excavations in 1988 (Rapa Nui Journal 1989). 

The birds depicted at Ana Kai Tangata are terns, as shown by the 
shape of the beak and wings. Heyerdahl (1961b:478) erroneously calls 
them frigate birds. He also states that few paintings remained because 
most had fallen down; Métraux (1971:272) also says that these paintings 
have been “destroyed.” It was thus interesting to note that our field 
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sketch made in 1981 nearly duplicates Routledge's drawing from 1914- 
15. Brush strokes can be seen on the panel, and some of the red pigment 
is running down over the white areas, turning them a pinkish color. The 


constant dampness of the cave owing to ocean spray, combined with 


the ever-present force of gravity, imperils the survival of this panel. 
Oronco PAINTINGS 


Painted house slabs at OCrongo have been described by Routledge 
(1920) and Ferdon (1961a:236ff.). The motits include birds, ships, and ao 
(dance paddles). Designs on the slabs are painted in red, white, or 
black. Ferdon (1961a:236ff.) describes the colors as red, white, dark blue, 
yellow, and black, but the dark blue undoubtedly is a faded black. 
These painted house slabs were usually placed opposite doorways in 
order to receive maximum illumination; in some instances, ceilings 
were also painted. Brush strokes can be discerned on some slabs. From 


Figure 7.1. Red birds 
painted on the ceiling of 
Ana Kai Tangata are 
accented by white outlin- 
ing. The figures shown in 
dotted lines are those that 


were visible when 
Routledge recorded this 
site. Only faint traces of 
these figures remain. 
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the numbers of historic boats painted on them, it is clear that painting 
was ongoing in historic times. 

Ferdon's (1961a:236ff.) descriptions and drawings of Orongo’s paint- 
ings do not, in general, match Routledge’s (1920) house numbers and 
descriptions. Thus it is difficult to determine whether they are referring 
to the same painting. Also, all of Orongo’s researchers have assigned 
different numbering systems to the houses, and most of these schemes 
were used before excavation and restoration. This confusion is com- 
pounded because no researcher has illustrated all the paintings. With- 
out visual comparison, we are left with sketchy descriptions and non- 
correlating house numbers. 

Ferdon’'s illustrations only occasionally are identified by location, 
and Routledge illustrated only two paintings. The conflicting documen- 
tation problem remains to be resolved and prior research correlated. 
Such research would be particularly valuable if slabs taken to muse- 
ums around the world in earlier years could be located. Mulloy re- 
moved painted slabs to the island’s museum in 1976, while the Smithso- 
nian returned a few others to the island in the 1980s. However, those 
now in the island museum (pls. 25, 26) do not match the slabs removed 
(to the Smithsonian) and illustrated by Thomson (1891: pls. XIX, XXIII). 
Thomson (1891:480) states that, to procure the slabs, the houses “were 
demolished at the expense of great labor and the frescoed slabs ob- 
tained.” 

If all these missing panels are added to the known painted slabs, 
there must have been a considerable number of paintings at Crongo. 
The painted slabs in the Sebastian Englert Museum on the island 
include: birdmen, manupiri, ao faces, terns, and Makemake faces. One 
ao face has an incised komari on the left eye. All are on a white back- 
ground. 

It is clear that Ferdon's and Routledge’s interpretations of boats/ 
ships painted on house slabs at Orongo differ. Where Routledge saw 
sailing ships, Ferdon saw reed boais like those from Lake Titicaca. The 
latter interpretation undoubtedly is due to the emphasis placed by 
Heyerdahl and Ferdon (1961) on a postulated South American influ- 
ence. Because Routledge was there before Ferdon and had a remark- 
ably reliable eye in other matters, we have relied on her interpretation. 

Geiseler, an early visitor to the island, noted that the pigment on 
some house walls at Orongo was wet and rubbed off on his fingers 
(Heyerdahl 1961a:79). This may have been the result of the rock surface 
and binder being perpetually damp from sea air. 


Moru Nui PaAintinaes 


Motu Nui paintings are of two types: painted only or petroglyphs to 
which pigment has been added. The most spectacular example of the 
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former is the painted head with a red and yellowish-white face and 
black eyes on the ceiling of cave 547 (pl. 27). To see this masterful 
painting in its entirety, one must lie on the cave floor. The face, as drawn 
by Lavachery (1989: fig. 398), incorrectly shows tear streaks and ears. 
The lines on the face actually define the shape of the nose, and the 
figure lacks ears. Other paintings were once associated with this face, 
but today only fragments remain. Among these fragments is a large 


Figure 7.2. Motu Nui’s caves 
have interesting faces. (1) A 
face carved and painted in 
red and yellow stripes. 

(2) Another red and yellow 
painted petroglyph appears 
to wear an earring or ear 
plug. (3) Other motifs 
include bird heads; red 
pigment is in the grooves. 
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painting of an ao paddle that has nearly disappeared; only the lower 
section is now visible. 

Motu Nui’s cave 547 contains five rock art panels. Two of the most 
interesting items on these panels are faces, one of which is a bas relief 
petroglyph painted in red and yellowish-orange (pl. 28). Englert (1948:190) 
states that this face represented a warrior known as Ure A’ Rei who was 
conquered by two other warriors, Ko Tema and Ko Pou A’ Vaka. Rout- 
ledge (n.d.) relates another legend describing this face as representing 
a person of the Haumoana clan who was the first to participate in the 
take ceremony, a sort of initiation for youths (Routledge 1919:226). This 
very large glowering face with its brilliant red and faint yellowish- 
orange painted stripes dominates the cave.’ 

Figure 7.2 illustrates several other motifs, including a double face, 
painted in red and yellow horizontal stripes, and two carved and painted 
bird heads. Because barkcloth figures collected by early explorers also 
have red and yellow striped faces (Esen-Baur 1989: pls. 104-106), the 
stripes undoubtedly refer to face painting. Brush marks could not be 
seen on these, so it is possible that the paint was applied with fingers. 

Tests made on pigment samples from Motu Nui suggest that they 
date from 200 to 800 years ago (Esen-Baur 1984). The identity of those 
who did the paintings is obscure. Simply adding pigment to an existing 
petroglyph takes little skill, but the act itself must have been important, 
especially with a sacred color such as red. In Motu Nui's caves, the 
addition of pigment to an existing petroglyph could have been made by 
adolescents as part of the initiation rites held there or by the hopu as 
they awaited the birds. The more skillful paintings probably were made 
by a priest who was in charge of the initiation. 

Enough other petroglyphs with traces of pigment in the grooves 
exist in caves around the island to suggest that the addition of paint was 
a widespread practice. Indeed, pigment may have been added at one 
time to petroglyphs islandwide, but today the only examples are found 
inside shelters such as Orongo’s houses or caves. Other caves with 
paintings include one at Motu Mariu and one above Omohe on the 
north coast. Both contain designs of Makemake faces in red or white; all 
are in fragile or fragmentary condition. 

Métraux (1971:294) claims that fallen statues at Ahu Vinapu were 
painted but that all the paint had washed off the exposed surfaces, 
leaving traces only on the underside. After careful examination, we 
determined that the paint was applied after the statue had fallen and 
created a small shelter in the rubble of the shrine. The paint was 
applied to the “ceiling” of the shelter, which happened to be the front 
section of a moai. Indeed, pigment may have been applied to the 
statues, but Lavachery’s (1939: fig. 424) hypothetical reconstruction of 
what the body paint of a statue might have looked like is pure specula- 
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tion. The only firm evidence for painting on statues comes from Orongo’s 
basalt moai, Hoa Haka Nana la, which had red and white paint on it in 
historic times (see chap. 5, p. 35). We unfortunately have no clue as to its 
designs; the paint washed off while the statue was in transit to England 
in 1868. 


Note 
1. The extraordinary painted petroglyph was damaged in 1989 by locals 
attempting to remove it. They apparently hoped to sell it to a tourist. 


SEXUAL 
SYMBOLISM 


VuLva Forms 


[ n 1770, islanders placed their “signatures” on a Spanish treaty 
(Heyerdahl 1965:345), and at least one of these marks represents the 
komari, or vulva form, design. Portable stone plaques collected by 
Gana in 1770 also contain vulva form incisings (Heyerdahl 1979:20). 
Thomson (1891:517), the first person to present the Easter Island vulva 
symbol in a publication, notes their frequent association with the “sym- 
bol of the great spirit Meke-Meke” on rongorongo tablets. He states that 
the vulva symbol signified the birth of a person. There is no shortage of 
these motifs in the rock art. Next to the ubiquitous cupules, vulva signs 
comprise the largest design category on the island. 

At Orongo, komari are superimposed over later type birdmen at 
least 48 times and are closely associated with them in other instances. 
This is somewhat of a curiosity. Given the traditional view of female as 
noa (inferior, not tapu), one would not expect vulva signs to be placed 
on or near the symbol of the sacred birdman. 

In traditional Polynesian society, sexual organs contained magi- 
cal power, and particular significance was attributed to the male repro- 
ductive organs (Handy 1927:143). However, many tapus related to the 
reproductive activities of women's bodies, for female sexual parts pos- 
sessed a powertul magic of a negative kind in that they contained tapu- 
destroying power. Women were common (that is, without mana), har- 


bored dangerous influences, and were associated with darkness and 
the evils that beset man (Handy 1927:40, 47). All things female were noa; 
women were excluded from sacred places (Handy 1927:179) and took no 
part in religious rites (Danielsson 1956:185). But, because of their ability 
to absorb evil influences and thus remove tapus (Handy 1927:292), 
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females could heal illnesses by stepping over a sick person. It was 
believed that the vagina attracted and drew away the demon that had 
caused the sickness. 

In the same manner, a woman could remove tapu from a new 
dwelling or meeting house by stepping over the threshold. Maori house 
lintels with female tikis carved on them neutralized the undesirable 
influences of those who passed under them. Thus, the house and those 
who entered it were protected from evil forces (Barrow 1984:35). Among 
the Maori, female genitalia were regarded as the “seat of misfortune” 
(Goldman 1970:564). Handy (1927:40) cites a legend that describes the 
female organ as the abode of trouble, death, and misfortune. Maui tried 
to gain eternal life for men by entering the vagina of Hine-Nui-te-Po 
(Goddess of Death and Queen of Hades), but he perished when she 
crushed him within her. 

Throughout Polynesia there are many such examples of negative 
associations with women, and yet here at one of the most sacred sites on 
Easter Island are graphic depictions of female genitalia carved on top of 
the emblem of the representative of the god. It is possible that vulvae 
were carved to magically protect the site or to absorb evil. Hanson 
(1982:372, 375) suggests that, because gods were attracted to females, 
women had the capacity to relocate tapu. On the other hand, we have 
an ethnographic description of attractive females coming to Orongo to 
have their “portrait” carved in the rocks (Routledge 1919:263). Because 
of the vagueness of the ethnography, Goldman (1970:113) cites the 
vulva sign as possible, but doubtful, evidence that women were in- 
cluded as sacred persons. Routledge (n.d.) seems to have recognized 
how unusual the presence of women was at Orongo and notes that it 
was not so in “earlier days.” However, from the island of Ra’‘ivavae in 
the Marquesas comes a citation of an ancient form of worship that 
involved ritual copulation on temple altars as part of a fertility cer- 
emony to stimulate fecundity and abundant food resources (Marshall 
1961:21). Suggs (1966:181) also suggests that sexual activity was used as 
a religious propitiatory technique in the Marquesas. 

On Easter Island, vulva signs are also carved on rounded beach 
cobbles called poro. Some are described as stone pillows (turua) 
(Heyerdah] 1976: pl. 178e); others are known asmaea mo moa, or stones 
for fowls.” They were believed to promote the fertility of eggs (Heyerdahl 
196 1b:452). Métraux (1971:264) notes that vulvae are the most frequently 
engraved designs on these stones and that their function was to increase 
the magic power of the stone. He disagrees with Young's (1904:31) 
interpretation that these stones with komari were used in the ceremony 
called hakatoro (stretching of a girl's clitoris). 

The practice of lengthening the clitoris is described from the Soci- 
ety and Austral Islands (Danielsson 1956:74), the Marquesas (Marshall 
1961:199), and Easter Island (Métraux 1971:264). Marshall (1961:19) re- 
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ports that on Ra‘ivavae, the clitoris was tied up with special fibers so that 
it might be continuously enlarged. The culmination of this practice was 
the display of the girls’ private parts within the sacred confines of a 
temple. There the clitoris was first inspected and measured by a priest, 
and then, in a public ceremony, the girl and her age mates displayed 
themselves to young warriors among whom they would find their hus- 
bands. 

This accords well with what we know about Easter Island: as part 
of a ceremony called Te manu mo ta poki ("bird child"), girls decorated 
themselves and stood on a rock called Papa-rona at Mata Ngarau 
where their vulvae were examined by five priests who then carved an 
image of the vulvaon a rock (Métraux 1971:105—-106). Routledge (1919:263) 
states, “within living memory it was the custom for women...to come up 
here and be immortalized by having these small figures...cut on the 
rock by a professional expert.” Métraux (1971:106) believes this informa- 
tion was simply a recent attempt to explain the Orongo designs but, in 
the light of the Ra'ivavae rites, it likely has some basis in fact. Marshall 
(1961:249) further reports that, in the M iwquesas, women had “beauty 
shows’ to display the length of their “favored organ,” and he states that 
clitoral enlargement was a general Oceanic practice related to the 
Polynesian concern with sexual pleasures. As part of the Easter Island 
bird-child rites (Routledge 1919:267, fig. 114), the girl was shaved, deco- 
rated with body paint, and hung with tahonga; Routledge’s drawing 
shows a shaven head which may be her interpretation of "shaved." 
Marshall (1961:291), however, declares that body hair, being aestheti- 
cally offensive, was removed; thus, instead of shaven heads, it may 
have been body hair that was removed for the rite. 

It aopears that the vulva designs carved on Orongo’s rocks were 
made as a culmination of the practice of stretching the clitoris and had 
connotations of fertility and increase. This, of course, does not address 
the numerous komari found elsewhere on the island. 

The practice of stretching the clitoris in Polynesia must be an 
ancient one because of its widespread distribution. However, the carv- 
ing of vulvae on rocks seems to have been a localized practice on Easter 
Island and may have been late in time, after memory of the significance 
and sacredness of the birdman design had faded somewhat. Corrobo- 
rating evidence for a late date comes from a site on the south coast 
where two nineteenth-century sailing ships are incised along with 
several vulva forms (fig. 4.111). 

The only other known disembodied vulva motifs in Polynesia are 
found in Hawai'i. Several small stones with carved vulvae were found 
on Moloka’'i in association with a large phallic stone (Summers 1971:30). 
It was reported that other vulva petroglyphs were found on associated 
boulders, but the site has been so heavily vandalized that they are no 
longer visible. One petroglyph of a vulva was documented by Lee 
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(1989b) on the big island of Hawai'i, and several anthropomorphic 
figures at the same site (Puako) had vulvae clearly indicated. 

Luquet (1926: fig. 225) reports a site in New Caledonia where 
vulvae are carved on a rock. Even in the sexually graphic art of the 
Maori of New Zealand, the vulva is not shown as a separate form. Easter 
Island's komari designs are not unique in Polynesia, but they are not 
found in such profusion elsewhere. 


PHALLI 


In contrast to the numerous komari motifs, representations of phalli are 
very rare, and there are no depictions of coition. Of the few complete 
anthropomorphic figures recorded, only those at Anakena are phallic. 
However, north and inland of Ra’ai is an area known as Hua, which 
takes its name from a petroglyph panel that is no longer above ground. 
This panel is said to have been buried by an islander many years ago; 
all attempts to relocate it have been futile. The petroglyph, called Hua 
Ma Riki (“testicles of Riki"), depicted a warrior with spear and outsized 
genitalia. Locals were unanimous in their description of the design. 

As for phallic representations, there is certainly no shortage of 
them in the wood carving of the island, most of which are graphically 
phallic. The giant moai are themselves phallic symbols, as is described 
in a legend in which a penis provides the model for the statues (Englert 
1980:94—97). Corroboration comes from Handy (1940:325) who notes that 
carved erect cylindrical figures of humans with conventionalized fea- 
tures represent phalli. 

One possibly phallic motif was recorded among the faces at the 
cave known as Ana Nga Heu on the northwest coast (fig. 8.1). The 
rationale for declaring this motif to be a penis as opposed to an eel, for 
example, is based on ancient phallic wood carvings and recent copies 
that have small faces carved on the glans. 

Two naturally shaped phallic stones were studied during the field 
seasons. One stone is 75 cm high and has 38 vulvae carved on it (fig. 8.2). 
It has natural holes in the rock that make a trumpet-like sound when air 
is forced into them. It is, in fact, called the Trumpet of Hiro and is 
believed to be able to call fish to the shores (Métraux 1971:174, 310). Now 
located on the north shore, it was carried off from Hanga Roa by 
victorious warriors sometime in the past. We observed locals demon- 
strating how the trumpet sounds; they unconsciously straddled the 
stone in a decidedly sexual manner in order to blow into the hole. 

A second phallic stone, Maea Honu, is at Vai Atare and was, 
according to legend, “raised” by Hotu Matu’a as his last act. The upper 
section is a large phallic-shaped formation that rises dramatically some 
3m from the surrounding rock outcropping. Its obvious phallic qualities 
were, however, denied by our informants. Other parts of Polynesia also 
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Figure 8.1. A phallus (?) is 
carved in association with 
Makemake faces and a bas 
relief komari on the ceiling 
of the cave at Ana Nga Heu. 
Thirty-five faces are on this 
ceiling; some have red 
pigment in the grooves. 


recognize naturally shaped rocks as having magical powers: in Hawai'i, 
Moloka’i's phallic stone, Pu'u Lua, is still remembered as a place where 
women went when they wished to conceive (Summers 197 1:30). 


DiIscUssION 


Marshall (1961:275) and Sahlins (1985:26) claim that a European-in- 
spired sense of modesty and prudishness prevents—and has pre 
vented—open discussion of sex and sexually oriented practices by 
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Polynesians. Although the strong sexual basis of the ancient religion 
was obliterated by missionaries, enough hints remain buried in the oral 
literature and accounts by early travelers to indicate that sex was life 
itself to the Polynesians. Surviving examples of the genital chants of the 
Hawatian aristocracy are hymns of praise to certain royal genitalia 
which were precious possessions. Covering them had nothing to do 

vith modesty but rather constituted protection of one’s valuables. This is 
in contrast to the missionaries’ efforts to cover them with clothing to hide 
their “deformity” (Sahlins 1985:15). 


10cm 


Figure 8.2. The hollow stone, known as the Trumpet of Hiro, emits a noise when air is forced into a “blow hole.” The rock 
is covered with incised vulva forms. Originally, this stone was from the Hanga Roa area, but it was captured and carried 
off to the north side of the island. Its precise original provenience is unknown. The boulder is shown in “roll-out form.” 


Erotic interests occupied all Polynesians, and homosexuality was 
common throughout the islands (Suggs 1966:173). Famous ruling chiefs 
were bisexual, and love was the favored means of access to power and 
property. Children were socialized in the acts of love; girls were taught 
the amo’amo ("wink-wink") of the vulva and other techniques. Young 
chiefs were initiated sexually by older women who prepared them for 
sexual conquests that marked a political career. All this was celebrated 
in the flesh and in dance, poetry, and song (Suggs 1966:10). 
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On Easter Island, physical evidence in the form of carved vulvae 
certainly suggests the existence of a fertility cult, although it may have 
been a late manifestation because carved vulvae are rare in the rest of 
Polynesia. Van Tilburg (1988:7) states that such a cult may have been 
concurrent with the latter part of the birdman cult. This agrees with the 
findings of this study, although other customs—such as stretching the 
clitoris—have such wide geographical distribution in Polynesia that 
some antiquity is indicated for this practice. 

The presence of women at sacred shrines is problematical in the 
face of the Polynesian tapu toward females. It is possible that the status 
of women changed in later times as one of the many changes taking 
place, such as food shortages, declining fertility of the land, and deple- 
tion of natural resources. Although her visit was late in time, Routledge 
(1919:222) was struck by the number of childless marriages. Food short- 
ages may have atfected the birth rate, as has been noted in other parts 
of the world (Redman 1978:269-270), or the prevalence of venereal 
diseases which spread rapidly after contact may have contributed to 
sterility among women (Danielsson 1956:207). The Peruvian slave raids 
that drastically reduced the population may have increased concern 
with fertility (Edwin Ferdon, personal communication, 1986). 

In regard to women being present at sacred sites, some individual 
females of high rank, such as the first-born of a chief, had status and 
were tapu (Goldman 1970:520); however, it was usually a brother who 
ruled (Danielsson 1956:186). Routledge (1919:239) notes that some women 
could be ivi atua, able to prophesy and commune with spirits. Williamson 
(1924, 2:425) refers to priestesses and prophetesses in the Society Is- 
lands, although Ferdon (1981a:61) states that such females were at the 
lowest religious levels. Meighan (personal communication, 1985) points 
out that women may be incorporated into previous all-male rituals 
when a severe population decline threatens the original system. The 
question concerning the role of women appears to be unresolvable at 
this time. 

If Marshall's (1961:292) opinion that Polynesians had an over- 
whelming concern with copulation and sex organs is correct, the im- 
pact of Christianization has obscured many erotic practices. Contempo- 
rary informants avoided the subject because of modesty and acquired 
Christian concepts of sin. The komari of Easter Island may be a reflec- 
tion of general fertility concerns or a focus on sexual pleasures, or 
both—neither is mutually exclusive. The ethnography so explicitly re- 
fers to the vulva designs as portraits of individuals that it may be, as 
Sahlins (1985:14) puts it, that “sex is the sign of sex.” The komari may 
have been charged with the same eroticism that encompassed all the 
Polynesian cosmos. 


I. Polynesia, all serious enterprises were accompanied by religious 


activities to protect the populace from evil influences and to appeal to 
the gods through offerings and prayers (Handy 1927:282-283). Carving 
on rocks, which themselves contained mana (Handy 1927:179), was 
associated with such rites. In some parts of Polynesia, stones with 
carved faces were set in fields to serve as abiding places for protective 
gods and to promote the fertility of the land. These petroglyphs im- 
planted mana in the area and protected the life principle of birds, fish, 
and land mammals. 

A tradition of carving on stone can be traced westward through 
eastern Polynesia, central Polynesia, New Caledonia, and Malaysia. 
Wherever suitable surfaces were located, aboriginal populations tended 
to place petroglyphs or paintings on them. For many islands, no data 
are available; whether this means that rock art is absent—or simply not 
reported—is unknown. 

New Caledonia has numerous rock art sites, including panels of 
cupules and vulva form designs. Luquet (1926), who published a work 
on the New Caledonia sites, shows drawings of human faces that 
appear to be similar to the eye-nose face of Easter Island. A recent 
resurvey by Maitre (1980) indicates, however, that serious problems 
exist with Luquet's interpretation of photographs taken by d'Archambaut. 
In particular, the faces with “pendant noses” which are so prominent in 
Luquet's publication are, in many cases, natural formations in the rock 
which have been mistaken for parts of designs. 

In eastern Polynesia, the Hawaiian Islands have the largest num- 
ber of petroglyphs. Both paintings and petroglyphs have been docu- 
mented in the Marquesas, although petroglyphs are by far in the major- 
ity. To date, Millerstrom has documented 6,000 in the Marquesas (S. 
Millerstrom, personal communication, 1990). A few have been reported 


Figure 9.1. Hawaiian 
birdman-like motifs. Lert: (1) 
Two birdman-like petro- 
glyphs in bas relief. The 
boulder upon which they 
are carved was excavated 
from a site on Ochu and is 
now in the Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu. Ricst: (2) Other 
birdman-like forms from 
Puako, Hawai'i, show the 
characteristic shape (bent 
knee, squatting posture) of 
the body. 


ROCK ART OF EASTER ISLAND BOY 
from the Society Islands; on Tchiti, an interesting petroglyph formed by 
double outline (Barrow 1972:109) bears some resemblance to Marquesan 
and Easter Island designs. Other Tahitian motifs include stick-figure 
humans, turtles, a few canoes (from Huahine), and representations of 
masks and mourner’s headdresses (Emory 1979:212). Perhaps the rea- 
son for the general lack of petroglyphs is that the culture focused on 
oratory, dance, and performance as its highest art forms. 

In New Zealand, sites with paintings are common, although a few 
petroglyphs have been reported. New Zealand rock art has been stud- 
ied by Trotter and McCulloch (1971:71-73), who state that "New Zealand 
and Pacitic island rock art have no more features in common than one 
would reasonably expect to find in the art of peoples with such similar 
cultures.” The most interesting correlate is a painted birdman figure 
found on South Island, although Trotter and McCulloch (1971:75) point 
out that these figures could just as easily be frontally depicted birds. 

The petroglyph motifs in the Hawaiian Islands have, compara- 
tively speaking, little diversity. The favored design consists of stick- 
figure anthropomorphs, often in active poses. In contrast, not one hu- 
man stick-figure motif has been found on Easter Island. Dogs, chickens, 
turtles, and canoes are also depicted in Hawaiian rock art but are rare 
in comparison to human motifs (Cox and Stasack 1970:19). A few bird- 
headed designs from Oahu (Cox and Stasack 1970:76) are notable, as 
are “birdmen" from Lana’i that look somewhat like humans with head- 
dresses. 

Of greater interest are petroglyphs that bear a striking resem- 
blance to the birdman figure of Easter Island. Two small bas relief 
figures in profile on a boulder (Stokes 1906-1911) now in the Bishop 
Museum, Honolulu, are very close in form and style to Easter’s birdmen, 
although they lack beaks (fig. 9.1:1). Local informants say they represent 
mythological lizards. Several petroglyphs on the Big Island, Hawai'i, 
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resemble a typical Easter Island birdman figure (fig. 9.1:2). This squat- 
ting profile form is also found on Kaua'i where it is considered to be of an 
early date (W. Kikuchi, personal communication, 1989). No direct con- 
tact with Easter Island is postulated; these artistic conventions appear to 
reflect common ancestry and belief systems leading back to Southeast 
Asia. 

A figure in squatting profile, as 
seen throughout Oceania, generally has 
elbows on knees and may have hands PES 
on chin. Feldman (1985:7) states that this Te hea 
image is the most widespread image in 
the Pacific, appearing in some context 
in nearly every tribal group of island 
southeast Asia. It is found as protective 
emblems on canoes in the Solomon Is- 
lends, on tly witisks im Tali vendren 
textiles from Borneo to the Philippines. 

In Melanesia, the squatting position im- 

plied fertility (Teilhet 1973:120) and the 

continuance of life. In Hawai'i, the bent- 

knee figure is well known in sculpture and probably was associated 
with dances for procreation, ancestor worship, and warfare. It is but a 
short distance from this basic motif to the birdman figure of Easter 
Island. 

The rock art of the Marquesas, when compared with the rock art of 
Tahiti, Hawai'i, and New Zealand, provides more correlations with 
Easter Island. This seems reasonable because the Marquesas are the 
likely point of dispersal for the settlement of the rest of east Polynesia, 
including Easter Island (Bellwood 1978:365). 

Marquesan rock art has many different kinds of representations. 
Eye mask faces bear a similarity to those on Easter Island (Suggs 1961: 
pl. 13a), and Millerstrom (1985) has recorded a few profile figures that 
resemble the birdman form (fig. 9.2). However, the majority of the 
Marquesan designs, particularly stick-figure anthropomorphs and dogs, 
have more in common with the rock art of Hawai'i. One large boulder at 
Tahauku is an exception: it contains human figures formed by double 
outline and may be of significance because of a legend associated with 
it, particularly when compared with the double outlined anthropomorph 
at Orongo (fig. 4.13). Handy (1943) describes the Tahauku rock and a 
Marquesan legend of Tiu, who was born from an egg that floated 
seaward. It came to rest in a pool near the sea. From the egg came a 
disgusting fishlike being covered with sores. The mother of Tiu sent her 
daughter to rub the sores and provide a loin cloth; the being then 
assumed a human male form. He went to the home of his grandfather, 
an old man called Makemake. This is the only time the name Makemake 


Figure 9.2. Although there 
are many motifs in the 
Marquesas Islands that are 
similar to those in Hawai'i 
and on Easter Island, these 
profile squatting figures are 
reminiscent of the birdman 
design. Lert: (1) From Nuka 
Hiva. RIGHT: (2) From Hiva 
Oa. (Sidsel Millerstrom, 
personal communication, 


1990). Not to scale. 
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appears in Polynesian lore outside Easter Island (Handy 1943:25), al- 
though there is a river called Makemake in the Marquesas (Edmundo 
Edwards, personal communication, 1983). Handy, unaware of the 
lookalike on Easter Island, compared the Tahauku petroglyph with 
some rongorongo figures. To attempt to connect the Marquesas with 
Easter Island by means of a few rock art designs is problematical; the 
petroglyphs cited may simply exhibit a thought-provoking coincidence 
or a reflection of common heritage. Either way, the similarities are 
interesting, and, indeed, recent research on the subject of Makemake 
by Bierbach and Cain (1988) provides another link between the 
Marquesas and Easter Island. 

The state of rock art research in the rest of Polynesia is still “in 
process.” Data bases are growing as the result of ongoing archaeologi- 
cal fieldwork, and certain similarities, as well as divergences, are be- 
coming apparent. Current projects to document Marquesan petroglyphs 
by Millerstrom and those of Hawai'i by Lee (1990-91) will be compared 
with that of Easter Island, and the results are expected to be illuminat- 


ing. Much remains to be done, however, before real comparisons can 
be made. 

At this stage of research, we can say that the rock art of Easter 
Island is far more elaborate and diverse than that found in other Polyne- 
sian island groups. However, it is distinctly Polynesian and clearly 
comes from a common artistic heritage and system of beliefs, legends, 
and myths. Nothing in the entire corpus of Polynesian petroglyphic art 
bears any resemblance to the rock art of South America. 

The petroglyphs of crouching profile figures that are found in 
Hawai'i, the Marquesas, and Easter Island can be followed back across 
the Pacific into Southeast Asia. As if coming from a deep unconscious, 
this motif appears to be a key figure in our search for origins and 
connections. 

In the same way that statues of human figures on Easter Island 
evolved from earlier Polynesian prototypes, there was parallel efflores- 
cence in the creation of the petroglyphs on Easter. In typical fashion, 
there was a progression from simple to complex, from pecked lines to 
the elaborate bas relief figures that border on sculpture. 


SUMMARY AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


“ 

W rerever human beings have been, they have made their mark 
upon the landscape.... With this mark, one declares that the place on 
which one stands is meaningful. In this way, humans show that they 
have a relationship with the world around them; a relationship whose 
sanction and purpose transcends the mere physical character of the 
wlace (seh Gilligez 20). 

This Easter Island project documentated 4,000 examples of rock art 
and more than 4,000 cupules. A typology was derived from an inspec- 
tion of motif types found in the data base and, in turn, this typology 
provided us with distinctive patterns of distribution and development. 
These patterns show the evolution of certain motifs, such as birdman, 
and allow conclusions to be drawn concerning change in the culture 
and the rise of the warrior class. Distribution studies indicate that clan 
affiliations were being depicted; legends and prayers were tied to 
certain petroglyphs, and some sites with petroglyphs can be related to 
observations of the heavens. A few motifs can be explained by correlat- 
ing information gathered by early ethnographers, and some have ar- 
chaeological data that illuminate site functions. Certain designs in the 
rock art were established as rongorongo glyphs, allowing us to postu- 
late that the carved wood tablets antedated contact with the Western 
world. 

The data are organized in terms of site and the clan boundaries as 
determined by Routledge. Her clan map was selected over that of Hotus 
because of its earlier date. The significant differences between the two 
maps are that the latter includes divisions of Rano Kau and Poike and 
their incorporation into clan areas, as weil as the division of the Tupahotu 
clan district. The partitioning of the interior parts of the island, as shown 
by Hotus, is reasonable, according to what we know from settlement 
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patterns in other parts of Polynesia. However, these interior areas con- 
tain but a few isolated petroglyphs. While the dearth of rock art in the 
interior may be due to many other factors, in actuality there are few 
suitable rock surfaces for petroglyphs; most of the carvings recorded in 
the interior area are secondary applications on statues or topknots. Any 
study of petroglyph distribution must, of course, take into consideration 
the available surfaces. Good quality, smooth papa is not apportioned 
equally around the island. 

The designs carved or painted on rocks were neither idle nor 
casual markings. They had significance, meaning, and purpose, even 
though this information is rarely available to us today. When we see the 
repetition of certain rock art motifs that display little variation of design, 
we know they functioned as a precontact communication system that 
contained levels of meaning understood by (at least) a certain segment 
of the population, with the ultimate meaning hidden beneath layers of 
other meanings. 

tie teewert ce: Easter sland is an integral part of the toial antiistic 
output of the culture. Many petroglyphs and painted designs are dupli- 
cated in rongorongo tablets, are carved on the heads of wooden sculp- 
tures, are in the form of wood carvings such as rei miro, or are seen in 
body painting, tattoo, and feathered headdresses. The transforming 
characteristics of wood carvings, which combine the attributes of many 
creatures into one figure, have their counterpart in petroglyph motifs in 
the form of visual punning. Even the enormous stone moai sculptures 
are paralleled in the small moai petroglyphs. An aesthetic that is un- 
mistakably “Easter Island” permeates all forms of artistic expression on 
the island. 

Animal imagery played a vital role in the ancient society. The 
important symbology that incorporates majestic seabirds throughout 
Polynesia is well described, as is that of fish and other sea forms. The 
combined forms are particularly interesting because they represent 
creatures of the mind and imagination—mental conceptualizations that 
lead us to question the relationship between those creatures and the 
culture. Why were these forms selected? What were their symbolic 
values? The sea creatures might reflect legends relating to the status 
clan of the Miru, or they may be metaphors contained within other 
metaphors. To symbolically combine man with animal is to acquire the 
power of that animal. In some instances it may be totemic; in others, the 
acquisition of nonhuman supernatural forces. In the Solomon Islands, a 
(mythical) shark combined with an anthropomorph represented a spirit 
that was “frozen” in this form while in the process of transforming. 

It seems significant that, in all those instances where we were able 
to record legends associated with sea creature petroglyphs, the high- 
light of the stories was a magical ability to fly or swim away. These 
petroglyphs and their accompanying lore appear to be expressions of 
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intense feelings of isolation and the desire to leave this lonely, confining 
island. 

The well-known astronomical knowledge of the Polynesian navi- 
gators was surely put to work on Easter Island to determine the times for 
planting and harvesting, rituals, and seasonal arrivals of fish and birds. 
Enough clues are found in the ethnographies and in association with 
petroglyph sites to connect certain design elements, such as fishhooks 
and star watching: a fishhook might have represented the constellation 
Scorpio. Also, the distribution of fishhook petroglyphs suggests that, in 
former times, one clan controlled all the north coast, including the tip of 
Poike to the east. In this instance, the distribution tends to verify the clan 
division suggested by Hotus—that the Miru, the dominant clan associ- 
ated with the founding ancestor and the navigators, lived in this area. 

Not only does the petroglyphic inventory of Easter Island show 
amazing variety in design motifs, but the numbers, size, quality, and 
complexity of petroglyphs also vary considerably from one section of 
the island to another. Thus we may suggest a relation between design 
and social structure or function. Ritual or status-oriented carvings were 
meant to support and glorify the ariki mau or other priestly (or powerful) 
groups. Some of the finest rock art panels contrast with others that 
seemingly are casually made and poorly designed, such as those at 
Hanga Oteo and Vai Atare. Hanga Oteo is well within the Miru clan 
boundaries and yet the corpus of designs there is poorly conceived and 
poorly carved. Vai Atare is only a mile from the elegant carvings at 
Mata Ngarau, but Vai Atare’s examples are obviously inferior in quality 
and quantity to Orongo’s sites. What rationale is there for the less well- 
made carvings? We can postulate that they were made by nonprofes- 
sional carvers, perhaps for local concerns and offerings. It is likely that 
status made the difference but, without archaeological research at 
these sites, we are only guessing. It is also possible that they might be 
from a different, later time period when superior carvers were focusing 
their attention at Orongo for the glorification of birdman. 

For many of the petroglyphs, however, we are left with only 
tantalizing glimpses of the past. Some unanswered questions may be 
explained when the rock art data are seen in the context of future 
archaeological investigations on Easter Island. Indeed, future subsur- 
face archaeology may reveal a great deal of information that might 
verify the many postulations made here. In addition, the completion of 
rock art research in Hawai'i and the Marquesas, when correlated with 
that of Easter Island, can be expected to bring forward new ideas and 
an understanding of the people of eastern Polynesia. 

This petroglyph project was built upon the research conducted by 
other scholars: Routledge, Mulloy, Ferdon, McCoy, and Koll. Because of 
their focus on the Rano Kau/Orongo sites, our most comprehensive 
view of precontact Easter Island concerns this area. What we have 
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discovered about Orongo as the result of the petroglyph project con- 
firms the ethnographic data and is in accord with the cultural anthropo- 
logical record, providing concrete evidence for the birdman cult that is 
not evident in other archaeological remains. 

The image of the birdman appears in the rock art around AD 1550, 
a time of great stress and upheaval in the society. Because there is no 
precursor for this symbol either as an artifact or in myth and legend 
prior to this time, I suggest the symbol arose from the collective uncon- 
scious of the people. Its presence in the unconscious no doubt is con- 
nected to the symbol of man-bird in all its various guises throughout the 
Pacific and Southeast Asia, arising from a pan-Oceanic belief in, and 
fascination for, birds as messengers of the gods or spirits of dead ances- 
tors. This religion, perhaps fostered by a powerful priesthood, was an 
attempt to rejuvenate a dying society. 

The occupation gap that occurs in Orongo’s archaeological record 
between AD 1416 and 1540 is significant because the latter may indicate 
the beginning of the new order under the matatoa. Mana, which had 
been hereditary and the province of chiefs, became an acquired at- 
tribute based upon skill and power obtained in warfare. Orongo is 
ideally suited as the center for ceremonies concerning the new social 
order. It replaced the many locations around the island which were 
devoted to ancestor worship, and it likely had ceremonial importance 
and mana from the earliest settlement time. 

An important feature of the prehistoric culture is the well-docu- 
mented rise of the warrior class, as well as the power of high priests who 
seemingly wrested control from the hereditary chief. War-torn Mangaia 
in the Cook Islands has a similar history. On Easter Island, the fact that 
King Ngarra was captured and carried off with his son and grandson to 
Akahanga, where they were held prisoner for four years, clearly be- 
speaks of anarchy in the society and loss of power by the traditional 
king. It is suggested that not only did the matatoa achieve secular 
control of the island, but that they were in league with, or under the 
control of, a priesthood that assumed enormous power as the fertility of 
the land declined and the traditional mana of the king was thought 
inadequate to prevent disaster. 

Master carvers enjoyed an elevated social status, rank, and mana, 
and it was these gifted individuals who were probably responsible for 
many of the island's excellent bas relief carvings. The technique of bas 
relief is a later development that required expertise of the sort likely to 
be found in the repertoire of tufunga who, coming from a sculpting 
tradition, were well aware of the subtleties of light and shadow pro- 
vided by bas relief carving. The later phase bas relief birdmen are so 
conventionalized and stylized that it is apparent they were made by 
experts who strove for uniformity. A progression in time and ideology is 
clear: the earlier birdman petroglyphs gradually disappeared as boul- 
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ders were recarved with the new version of the warriors’ emblem. It is 
possible that each birdman petroglyph represented a specific winner. 

Despite the efforts of the prehistoric islanders to alter their destiny 
through ritual and prayer, sacrifice and warfare, the fertility of the land 
continued to decline and resources became scarce. Wood for canoes 
disappeared, atfecting the fishing in offshore waters and preventing 
emigration. Cannibalism was practiced. In the end, the culture disinte- 
grated. Contact with the Western world caused further disruption as 
Peruvian slavers, smallpox, and then missionaries impacted the rem- 
nants of the old culture. At some point toward the end, suggested by the 
presence of komari, a cult dealing with fecundity arose. However, 
before the catastrophic end point of the society was reached, the Rapa 
Nui “attained a level of advancement that resulted in one of the most 
highly evolved technologies in the world at a Neolithic level” (McCoy 
NEVSEI SS). 

Some of the variability that exists between the cultures of Easter 
Island and those of other parts of Polynesia can be explained by adap- 
tation to the environment and extreme isolation. Another factor, known 
as the “founder effect,” immediately differentiates the island culture 
from that of the homeland. An island culture established by a small 
group in an isolated place changes rapidly because the settlers cannot 
reproduce in full the population from which they are separated (Kirch 
1984:87). Perhaps a sort of founder effect can be suggested in regard to 
the design motifs that we see in the various island groups. Let us 
assume that the first settlers came to Easter Island from an island in the 
Marquesas, whereas another Marquesan island was the origin of a 
group going to Hawaii. If art motifs used by one group varied from 
those used by another, then different mental templates went along with 
the different settlers—a sort of cultural baggage carried with them. 
Perhaps certain designs referred to clan affiliations or particular gods 
and spirits. From what we know of Marquesan rock art designs, the 
anthropomorphic stick-figures found there are very similar to those of 
Hawai'i, and human faces with multiple lines around the eyes resemble 
Easter Island’s Makemake face. Although speculative at this stage of 
research, it may be possible to identify the origins of Easter Islanders 
from a study of petroglyph motifs. Such a possibility warrants further 
study. Also, itmay be possible in the future to trace migration patterns of 
other groups by such means. 

The astonishing technical skill and artistic ability reflected in the 
rock art of Easter Island is found nowhere else in Polynesia. That it has 
remained relatively unrecognized is yet another of the many mysteries 
for which the island has become known. And although functional analy- 
ses have been stressed here, the aesthetic quality of the rock art should 
not be minimized. For a small isolated population restricted to stone 
tools, the petroglyphs are extraordinary in their scope and quantity. 
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A shrine, place of worship, called marae in other parts of 
Polynesia 


Supernatural spirits that frequent specific clan areas 


Ceremonial dance paddle with human face on one end; also 
refers to those taking part in the birdman cult ceremonies 


Chiet, head of descent group 


Paramount or highchiefofthe island, chosen from the Miruclan 
(primary status clan) 


Member of the Miru clan 


A class of professional dancers/entertainers in the Society Is- 
lands 


Irregular stone cists with human bones; a form of burial 
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The only village and commercial center on the island today 
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Sin or error 


A stone structure with an inner chamber said to be a pen for 
chickens. Most of these were probably tombs but were reused in 
later times. 


A house for status individuals built in the shape of an upturned 
canoe. The foundation was formed of dressed stones, the top 
thatched. Also called hare vaka. 


Hat 
A hat worn by women; made of feathers, it came to a point 
Mythical ancestral homeland 


A servant or proxy for the birdman contestant 
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Stone-walled garden enclosures 


Design depicting two birdmen face to face. Said to represent the 
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Sacred red bird 
Ceremony to initiate children 


Sacred temple and/or precinct, associated with gods or spirits of 
the dead 
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Warriors 

Obsidian source 

Name of leading status clan on Easter Island 
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Mythological sea creature, half human, half shark 
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Flat lava flow 

Young sooty terns 

Stone cairns that may have been boundary markers 
Reed boats or floats 

Rounded beach cobbles 

Dye 


Cylindrical stone topknots carved of red scoria and placed on 
the heads of moat 


Prohibition on the use of resources 


A dance paddle, smaller than an ao but having the same 
general conformation 


Easter Island, Easter Islanders, and their language 


Lunate-shaped ceremonial pectoral said to have been worn by 
royalty 


Wood tablets with script 

Basin, usually for water collection 

Wooden coconut-shaped ornaments worn around the neck 
Initiation rite for children 

Man 

Bird man 

Barkcloth (see mahute) 

Sacred, prohibited 

Priest similar to ivi atua; in the Marquesas, taua 
A plant that is a source of dye 

Figures carved in human form 

A reed that grows in the crater lakes 


Protopolynesian word for priest or expert; tofunga, kahuna 
elsewhere 


Source, family tree, group into which one may marry 


Large stone tower with inner chamber whose function is uncer- 
tain. Similar structures called “turtle watching towers” were 
used in the Tuamotus to watch the stars. 


Stone pillows 
Earth oven 
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needlefish motif, 38, 38 

net motif, 41, 42 

New Caledonia, 200 

New Zealand, 11,57, 100, 201, 202 
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occupational specialists. See tufunga 
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170, 197 

Philippine Islands, 202 

plant form motifs, 43, 44, 121, 44, 121 

Poike, 41, 53, 60, 64, 173, 204, 206, 55 

Poike Peak, 132 

Poike Peninsula, 7, 16, 45, 47, 54, 61, 69, 68, 
IAL WS) 

pointed hat or head motif, 51,53, 126, 47, 52, 54 

Polynesia, comparisons with, 200-208 

prayer for rain, 119 

priesthood, 10, 11, 12, 15 
See also tufunga; ivi atua; rongorongo, 
priests 

prohibition (rahu?), 21 

prophets, 11 

Pua Tivaka, 110, 88 

Pu Hakanini Mako’, 75, 96, 98, 78, 98 

pukao (topknot), 2, 20, 28,51, 72, 106, 111, 115, 
122, 124, 126, 182, 186, 205, 21, 105-107, 124, 
HES, PN 

Puki Rangi Manu, 16 

Puku Rangi Atua, 121, 122 

Puna Marengo, 47, 49 

Puna Pau, 106, 122, 124, 105, 125 

quadrant designations, 28 

Ra’aclan, 12, 183 

Ra’ai, 75, 89, 98, 110, 111, 129, 167, 177, 180, 181, 
114, 177, 180 
map, 181 

Rano Aroi, 7 

Rano Kau, 7, 16, 17, 26, 28, 30, 45, 64, 79, 82, 85, 
115, 120, 129, 130, 134, 137, 153, 156-165, 204, 
ZAMS), (oi), (Sie), GAS), IPRs, Hl), UL, I 
map, 131 

Rano Raraku, 7, 17, 18, 20, 50,51, 57, 58, 61, 62, 
2, WB, MS, WP, WEL, We, PN, oe GS), IAS), 
PEG 

Rapa Nui society 
culture, 8-12, 138, 208 
dualism of clans, 13 
environment, 7-8 


ethnography, 3-4, 12-14, 167 
prehistory, 3 
recording, rock art, 24-27, Pl 5 
data forms, 29 
red, 20, 186 
red scoria stonework, 72, 106, 122, 124, 126, 
132, 186, 58, 105, 106, 123, 124, Pl. 1 
ierenot, MOS), Wey, WAP, MG, HOW, HAS) JEN, US) 
small statues, 158 
rei miro (pectoral) motif, 40, 100-101, 102, 117, 
126, 40, 101 
research, 
current, 4, 167 
previous, 4 
religious rites, 193 
ritual paraphernalia, 5 
Rongo, 166n. 
rongorongo, 126-128 
boards, 34, 119, 128, 73 
figures, motif, 101, 127, 128 
priests, 57, 167 
tablets, 72, 126, 138, 193, 204, 205 
rooster motif, 98, 98, 99 
sacred places, 149, 193, 199 
sacred, reuse of, 122-125, 125 
sacrifice, human, 18, 74, 80 
Samoa, 19 
Satawal, 22 
scorpion motif, 39, 35 
sea creatures motifs, 85, 89, 93, 134, 155, 164, 
173, 205, 81, 91-94, 108, 155, 164 
by clan, 90 
combined, 39, 132 
distribution map, 90 
fabulous, 85, 9! 
sea forms. See sea creatures 
sea mammal motif, 92 
seabirds, 15, 21 
seal. See pakia 
settlement phases. See Ahu Moai phase, ini- 
tial settlement, Decadent phase 
shark motif, 38, 75, 79, 89, 38, 78, 79, 92 
ship, historic, motif, 27, 28, 40, 104, 112-113, 
18985) 47103 
ships. See watercratt 
shrine. See ahu 
skeletal material, 154 
Society Islands, 10, 12, 14, 22, 74, 201 
Solomon Islands, 22 
solstice marker, 132, 133 
sooty tern (manutara), 16, 20, 22, 23, 156 
aaa, Gy/, W4bs), WMS, MSIL ove, ZL, IBN, Ash 
Southeast Asia, 5, 22 
spearpoint (mata’‘a) motif, 41, 133, 148, 42 
spirit creatures. See aku aku 
statue, See moai 
stone tools, 187 


22? 


stylistic characteristics, 28 

swordfish motif, 39, 38 

symbolism 
sexual, 193-199 
social, 9 

Tahai, 97, Pl. 1 

taheta (basin), 46, 61, 118, 162, 165, 180, 51, 77, 
101, 162, 165, 174, 178-179, 184-185 

Tahiti, 11, 12, 80, 202 

tahonga (ornament) motif, 40, 195, 40 

Tane, 10, 22, 115 

lemaarach OP 22069) 79) 95) 1825170 

tapu (taboo), 10, 17, 18, 19, 114, 194, 178-179 

tatoo, 5, 45, 187 

tern. See sooty tern 

terrestrial creatures motifs, 39, 40, 44, 96, 98, 
38, 98 

Te Vare, 159 

Tita-Hanga o te Henua, 152 

Tongariki, 17,62, 82, 95, 128, 129, 167, 182-185, 
(Se), LEB 
ahu, 182, 182, Pl, 22 
map, 183 

topknot. See pukao 

totem. See clans, totem 

Trumpet of Hiro, 44, 128, 196, 66, 198 

Tu, 10 

tufunga (priests), 10, 11, 12, 138 

tuna motif, 37, 38, 75, 114, 38, 76-79, 165, 
184-185 
tail, 38, 40 

tupa (tower), 180 

Tupahotu clan, 12, 85, 111, 115, 204 

turtle motif, 39, 74, 80, 82, 94, 148, 170, 180, 183, 
38, 48, 83-86, 94, 150, 172, 180 
by clan, 82 
distribution map, 82 

Tu'u clan, 14, 152, 157 

typology, 30-43 

Vai A Heva, 61, 6! 

Vai Atare, 53, 99, 120, 129, 153, 156, 157, 158, 

GIS), WStoy, Alls), ors, lobo), Slo), NZ, WA) HSC) Nout 

162 

Vaihu, 64, 72, 106 

Vai O Ko Piko, 79 

Vai Tapa Eru, 62 

Vai Tara Kai Ua, 103, 103 

verbal arts, 5 


vulva. See komari 

warfare, 8, 14-15, 18, 21, 207, 208, 123, 174 

warrier class. See matatoa 

watercraft motifs, 40-41, 124, 154, 188, 189, 41. 
See also canoe; ship, historic 

whale motif, 85, 169, 38 

wood carving, 60, 132, 145, 196, 205 


